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Gravest Perils Confront the Nations 


A TEST FOR OUR STATESMANSHIP 
By ANTHONY EDEN, British Foreign Secretary 
Delivered at the United Nations General Assembly, United Nations, N. Y., November 11, 1952 


ADDRESS the United Nations Assembly today for 
the second time since I returned to take part in inter- 
national affairs. 

Last time we met in Paris in a temporary home. Today 
we are gathered together in a new building of our own, 
where much care and thought have been given to facilitate 
our work. It would indeed be a misfortune if at this critical 
time in our affairs we were to lose the devoted service of 
our Secretary-General. I hope that Mr. Lie can yet be per- 
suaded to reconsider his decision. 

Much of my life has been concerned with efforts to build 
up international institutions in various forms. All too often 
I have seen the highest enterprises founder on the rocks of 
national interest, prejudice, or human ambition. Even more 
discouraging has been the repeated emergence of intolerant 
ideologies, which have set men against each other and ob- 
scured their common interests and destiny. For though ulti- 
mately these ideologies do destroy themselves, they retard, 
maybe for generations, the accomplishment of peace through 
reason. ‘They obstruct the achievement of a free and ordered 
international society. 

Sometimes one is tempted to think with the poet that “the 
troubles of our proud and angry dust are from eternity and 
shall not fail.” Certainly the long record of conflict and 
hatred, persecution and war, which has run through the 
history of man, bears its awful warning for us. 

And yet, Mr. President, we dare not be discouraged. For 
it is the first duty of statesmen to keep alive the greatest 
hope, and to build up, so far as lies on their power, the 
temper and the practice of peace. 

This, after all, is the main purpose of the United Nations. 
When we meet here, the representatives of so many millions 
of men and women, we have one commanding duty. We 
must use our opportunities of discussion and negotiation to 


the full. There is no other organization in the world today 
which offers the same facilities for building world peace. If 
we misuse it, if we fail to take full advantage of these 
meetings, we betray a trust. 

When I spoke at the Assembly in Paris last year, I sug- 
gested two things. First, I proposed that we should try to 
solve some of the limited problems which faced us at that 
time. Secondly, I urged the need to reduce international 
tension and to seek understanding by using considerate and 
moderate language to one another. There has not been any 
notable improvement in this regard in the twelve months 
which have passed since then. 

On the contrary the year has been marked by an increase 
in propaganda designed to arouse and intensify hatred be- 
tween the nations. Far from seeking to enlighten and clarify, 
Communist publicity has surpassed itself in its attempts to 
blacken and abuse the free peoples of the world. 

Monstrous allegations have been made on all manner of 
subjects. Germ warfare is one example. This calumny has 
been primarily directed against the United States, which 
country carries the main burden in Korea. It is in vain that 
the charges have been denied. It is in vain that we have 
offered to have them examined by impartial investigators. 
‘That is always rejected. 

It is hard to understand how anyone can sincerely believe 
these charges. But if they do, how can they refuse a serious 
investigation of them? 

Nor is it only this alleged germ warfare. Communist 
propaganda has been ever more extravagant. Her Majesty’s 
Government, and many of your Governments also, are fre- 
quently described as “cannibals.” Nobody of course believes 
that grisly accusation, not even those who use the term. But 
it is just an example of that abuse of language which makes 
all Communist statements so suspect. 
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The Russian people, who, like other peoples of the world, 
would no doubt prefer to think well of other nations, are 
told of “pitiful slums and stuffy workshops” in London, 
Paris and New York, “where 7 and 8-year-old children 
toil day and night, their faces emaciated and weakened.” 
The Red Fleet alleges that “in 1951 British servicemen, and 
in particular British Marines, were engaged in spreading 
leprosy in the northern areas of Korea.” 

These are but a few examples, Mr. President. Is that the 
way to bring men and women together in peace? Can real 
understanding between the nations be built up against so 
false a background? How can the Russian people and peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe and of China form a true judgment 
of the rest of the world when this is the information they 
receive? Is truth a bourgeois fiction, too dangerous to be 
allowed to pass over the frontiers, to penetrate the Iron 
Curtain? 

Rep Hate CAMPAIGN 


As members of the United Nations we are pledged to work 
for peace and understanding. We have no right, any of us, 
to foster a campaign of hate against the rest of the world. 
But the Young Bolshevik paper, describing the work of the 
Komsomols, quite openly admits that this is what is being 
done. Here is what it says: 

“The task of the Komsomols is to work, in a fighting 
manner, impregnated with militant Bolshevik party spirit, 
to inculcate in youth a burning, irreconcilable hatred of 
the accursed enemies of the Soviet people, the Anglo-Amer- 
ican imperialists.” 

‘The Soviet Air Force paper says the same thing. It boasts 
that their Komsomol organization “is daily employing vari- 
ous measures to instill in our troops a burning hatred of the 
American and British imperialists.” 

The British people, Mr. President, wish to live in peace 
with the inhabitants of Soviet Russia and Eastern Europe. 
I am sure the same is true of the other free peoples. We may 
have differences of policy and interest. But these can never 
be resolved in an atmosphere of prejudice and a passion of 
hatred. States which have undertaken the obligations of 
our Charter should be ashamed to call upon the irrational 
and primitive elements in human nature. 

Let us then examine, Mr. President, as dispassionately as 
we can, the various problems which concern us in the United 
Nations, and see whether, by a more understanding ap- 
proach, we cannot make some progress with them. Of the 
issues which I mentioned last year, several have not ad- 
vanced at all. 

No agreement has been reached on free elections in Ger- 
many and the creation of a single, all-German Government. 
The Assembly will recall that last year the United Nations 
passed a resolution setting up a commission to determine 
whether the conditions existed in Germany in which free 
elections could be held. ‘This commission was given every 
facility in the German Federal Republic. It was not even 
allowed to enter Eastern Germany. 

Over a prolonged period, communications have passed be- 
tween the Soviet Government and the other three occupying 
powers in an endeavor to reach agreement. The position 
of the three Western occupying powers has been that the 
first essential, before a peace treaty can be negotiated, is a 
freely elected all-German Government which can take part 
in the negotiations. 

We have insisted, therefore, that the first step is to make 
sure that conditions exist in which free elections can take 
place throughout Germany. That was the object of the 
United Nations Commission which you set up last year. 


But in an attempt to meet the Soviets, who had objected to 
it, we declared ourselves ready to discuss any other form of 
commission. 

The Seviet Government, on the other hand, have never 
been ready to take the discussions in this order. ‘They ap- 
pear to want a peace treaty negotiated over the heads of the 
German people. ‘his we cannot accept. But we have not 
given up our endeavor. In our latest note we again sug- 
gested a four-power meeting, with an agenda setting the 
problems in their natural and necessary order. Is it too much 
to expect that, even at this late date, the strength of these 
will be recognized? If so, then progress could at once be 
made. 

Nor are we any nearer a peace treaty with Austria. We 
have an item on our agenda in this Assembly covering this 
problem. With the exception of a few relatively minor 
clauses, a draft treaty was agreed by the four occupying 
powers nearly three years ago. But despite endless discussion, 
no final agreement could be reached. 

In an attempt to make progress, we.suggested a shorter 
version. This was rejected. We then offered to add to the 
shorter version the agreed articles from the longer version 
because the Soviet Government had specifically objected to 
their omission. ‘That too was not accepted. 

Is it too much to hope that our discussion here, and the 
expressions of world opinion which I have no doubt will 
emerge, may make some impact on these stubborn negatives ? 
Our sole desire is that the four powers should agree to the 
early conclusion of a treaty which will relieve the long- 
suffering Austrian people of the burdens of an occupation 
which can no longer be justified. 

Nor, Mr. President, have we been able to extend the 
membership of the United Nations. In Europe, Italy, and 
Portugal, in Asia, Ceylon, to take but three examples, are 
still excluded from their rightful place in this organization. 

And finally there is the question of disarmament, on which 
little progress has been made. It is a tragedy for all the 
world that so large a proportion of our national energies and 
resources is consumed on military preparations. It is only 
a reduction of tension and a settlement of political disputes 
that can check this evil. But while we work for these, we 
should also be thinking out ways and means by which gen- 
eral disarmament can be put into practice when circum- 
stances make it possible. ‘hat study, if undertaken in the 
right spirit, should of itself help to reduce tension. 

In the Disarmament Commission a number of powers, in- 
cluding ourselves, have put forward constructive proposals. 
These cover many of the major aspects of disarmament. 
‘They were proposed as a basis for discussion, not as cut and 
dried plans which had to be accepted in every detail. We 
hoped that they would be considered and discussed reason- 
ably and dispassionately. But the Soviet representative re- 
fused his cooperation. 

Instead we were told, time and again, that the Soviet pro- 
posals put forward in Paris last year were the only basis on 
which disarmament could be brought about. We were told 
that any suggestions put forward by anyone else were merely 
tricks to delude public opinion, devices to enable the Western 
powers to continue the so-called armaments race, plots of 
the warmongers who were set on the destruction of the 
Soviet Union. 

Hope on DisarMINnG 


Perhaps this year we may look for some gleams of coopera- 
tion. I hope so. Despite all discouragement we for our part 
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will not give up. We urge that the work of the Disarma- 
ment Commission should continue. We will give it our full 
support. We regard this as one of the most important tasks 
of the United Nations. 

couraging. ‘he peoples of the world expect the United Na- 
tions to do better than this. ‘hey expect action, agreement, 
settlements. If nothing results, how can we maintain faith in 
our institution and confidence in our efforts for peace? 

Of course, 1 do not forget that during the last year we 
have also had achievements to our credit. ‘The new State of 
Libya has been consolidated and has taken its place in the 
community of nations. Eritrea has been successfully fed- 
erated as an autonomous area, with Ethiopia. The relief 
and works plan approved at the last session for Arab refugees 
from Palestine has been reaffirmed by this Assembly, with 
the necessary budgetary adjustments, and that most urgent 
work of humanity goes forward under the aegis of the 
United Nations. It cannot go forward too fast. For it is a 
true work of peace. 

In many fields the United Nations has brought relief to 
suffering, higher standards of health, better education and 
care for children, technical guidance and assistance of all 
kinds. 

M. Van Zeeland gave us yesterday a careful analysis of 
some of the world’s economic problems. I understand that 
the Second Committee has also been debating these matters. 
I do not want to enter into them in any detail today, but 
only to say just this. In the final resort these problems can- 
not be resolved except on a world basis. 

In the immediate future many of the countries here will 
have an opportunity to take stock of the present position in 
preparation for a fresh attack on common economic prob- 
lems. So far as we in the United Kingdom are concerned 
we warmly welcome a Commonwealth conference which is 
to meet in London at the end of this month. Here can be a 
famous opportunity. ‘he Organization for European Eco- 
nomic Cooperation, of which I have now the honor to be 
chairman, is at the same time actively engaged in the prepara- 
tion of its annual report on the economic position of Europe. 


Fut BritisH RoLe 


In both these endeavors I can give you the assurance that 
our country will play its full part. We hope that constructive 
and positive proposals will emerge from them and that these 
will serve not only the countries concerned but a wider 
company of nations. Meanwhile, in the sphere of defense, 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization is adding to its 
strength and unity. Here is a true guarantee of peace, with- 
in the framework of our own Charter. 

I should now like to turn to another aspect of this As- 
sembly’s work. I hope that all here will take a construc- 
tive and practical view of what are called the colonial 
problems, on which there has been so much debate. ‘The 
peoples of the non-self-governing territories need the help 
which the colonial powers are able to give them, until they 
can stand on their own feet. Without that help these peo- 
ples cannot possibly enjoy conditions of economic and social 
stability. 

The modern practice of colonial administration is de- 
signed to bring them this assistance, and to guide them 
toward self-government. It is a partnership between the 
weak and the strong. Disparate, warring tribes are welded 
into nations. Law is established and justice and respect for 
human rights, replacing the rule of the jungle and the despot. 


As the representative of a colonial power, Mr. President, 
I tell this Assembly that we are proud of the responsibilities 
we bear toward our dependent peoples. We regard these 
duties as a trust. We have carried them through faithfully, 
and we shall continue to do so. I assure you that we re- 
quire no urging nor admonition in that task. Naturally, 
we are very ready to make use of technical knowledge and 
skill from any quarter. 

We are very well aware of the wide desire for self-gov- 
ernment in Asia and Africa. We have always respected 
these aspirations and we always shall. But we consider it 
a duty to protect the peoples of these territories from be- 
coming the sport of international politics. Their standard 
of life is rising steadily, and is already in many cases higher 
than that of some countries who most bitterly criticize the 
colonial powers. 

‘These territories have real and obvious needs. They want 
peace to develop their own political institutions and to 
strengthen their economic life. ‘They need education, social 
and economic assistance, medicine, industries and improved 
methods of agriculture. All these things we are bringing 
to them, as we have brought them to others before. We 
are asked by some here to give up this work. Let me make 
our position clear, nothing will induce us to do so. 

This is a clear choice. 

Either these lands can continue, with the help of coun- 
tries like my own, their orderly progress toward self-gov- 
ernment, or they can be prematurely abandoned by us, and 
exposed to anarchy or despotism, so that all liberal tend- 
encies are smothered, perhaps for generations. 


SCHUMAN STAND 


There is no question in my mind which of these courses 
most closely fits the purpose of the Charter of the United 
Nations. In these matters, and in all the problems with 
which we deal, it is important that we should respect the 
terms of our Charter. I agree with what my friend, M. 
Schuman, said to this effect yesterday. His speech, which 
gave us a notable record of French achievement, seems to 
me temperate and constructive and mindful of the responsi- 
bilities of this Assembly. 

The task of building up a world organization, in which 
all peoples freely cooperate for peaceful purposes, is a deli- 
cate and arduous one. The Charter of the United Nations 
is the foundation on which we build. It was carefully 
drawn up and it represents the highest common factor of 
agreement between the nations, as to the powers which they 
are willing to pool for common purposes. 

If we attempt to stretch the meaning of the Charter and 
extend the areas in which the United Nations has jurisdic- 
tion, we run grave risks—unless we can carry all our fellow 
members with us—of weakening the very structure of the 
United Nations. For this reason I regard it as very dan- 
gerous that this organization should attempt to intervene 
in the domestic affairs of member states. Or that it should 
in any way contravene the terms of Article 2, Paragraph 7, 
of the Charter. 

The object of our organization is to promote general 
international cooperation and good feeling. It was never 
intended to be an agency for controlling the domestic policies 
of its various members or for intervening between them 
and the territories for which they are internationally re- 
sponsible. 

I am a profound believer in the United Nations. I have 
worked for international cooperation since the early days 
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of the League of Nations and I cannot, I think, be accused 
of being lukewarm toward international institutions. It 
is precisely because I place such hopes in the part the United 
Nations can play for peace that I sound this note of warn- 
ing. 

And new I come to the major issues of this assembly— 
Korea. I do not want to enter into a lengthy consideration 
of the past. This was lucidly expounded by Mr. Acheson 
in his brilliant speech a fortnight ago. I have little to add 
to what he said so well. Nor do I propose to follow Mr. 
Vishinsky into the realm of vituperation which he explored 
so exhaustively yesterday. 


Aaccression By U. N. Dentep 


We did not send our soldiers to Korea for any aggressive 
purpose. ‘lhey went to resist aggression. They went to 
meet force with force, by collective action, in defense of a 
moral principle. It is this collective support of interna- 
tional law that distinguishes the Korean conflict from any 
that we have known before. For, whatever Mr. Vishinsky 
may say, it is by decision of the United Nations and under 
the United Nations flag that each political step and each 
military action has been taken. 

Now the principle has been defended. The aggressor has 
been repelled. Once this had happened, we did not hesitate 
to discuss terms for a settlement. Over a year ago, the offer 
of armistice discussions was made. We at once accepted it, 
though the military position was at that time overwhelm- 
ingly in our favor. That fact alone should prove to our 
opponents that we are not pursuing any aggressive or im- 
perialist purpose. 

We want to see a settlement, for reasons that are not 
selfish. I need not dwell upon the human problems involved, 
the casualties on both sides, the sufferings of the people of 
Korea, the danger that the conflict may spread, and all the 
other considerations which must be present to the minds of 
an assembly such as this. 

The difficulty in ending the conflict has now been reduced 
to one issue. That is being debated in detail in the First 
Committee. I have been following your discussions. I still 
do not despair that they can help toward agreement. But 
if we are to arrive at such agreement, we have first to see 
whether we can set down the principles which should gov- 
ern our conduct in these matters. Let me tell you what I 
consider these to be: 

First: That every prisoner of war has the right, on the 
conclusion of an armistice, to be released. 

Second: That every prisoner of war has the right to be 
speedily repatriated. 

Third: That there is a duty on the detaining side to pro- 
vide facilities for such repatriation. 

Fourth: That the detaining side has no right to use force 
in connection with the disposal of prisoners of war. 


ForciBLeE REPATRIATION BARRED 


In other words, after an armistice a prisoner of war may 
not be either forcibly detained or forcibly repatriated. 

‘These, in our view, are the principles. I have tried to 
state them as simply as possible. I am not a lawyer. There- 
fore I have avoided legal technicalities. I have only tried 
to apply common sense and the dictates of ordinary human- 
itv. I do not see how any reasonable person can disagree 


with these principles, and I should like to hear the views 
of other delegations upon them. 

I listened yesterday for two and a half hours to Mr. 
Vishinsky speaking on this subject in the First Committee. 
In spite of all his legal arguments, he did not give a direct 
answer to the question put to him by my colleague Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd. 

Mr. Vishinsky said that he believed in the unconditional 
repatriation of prisoners of war without screening and, to 
quote his words, without excesses. He did not, however, 
say whether in his view those who genuinely fear for their 
lives should be forced back at the point of the bayonet. 

I am encouraged by his lack of precision on that point. 
I hope, therefore, that he will examine four principles and 
consider carefully whether or not they are acceptable. If it 
proves that these four principles are in fact acceptable, then 
it should be possible to put them in a clearly understood 
resolution which will command agreement among all the 
parties. ‘his could then be communicated to the negotiators 
and become the basis of a settlement. 

Of course it is necessary to devise machinery to give effect 
to these principles. ‘his may be difficult, but it is clearly not 
impossible. ‘Ihe United Nations Command have already 
made a number of suggestions to that end—that prisoners 
should be brought to neutral inspection, or visits by joint 
Red Cross teams; that the prisoners should all be released 
in a neutral area, and so on. All these proposals still stand. 

Other people may have other proposals. We would ex- 
amine any method, any procedure which can ensure that 
these principles will be carried out. Is it possible to make 
a fairer offer than that? 

Once machinery has been agreed upon and is put into op- 
eration, other problems will, of course, arise, and we have 
been interested in the valuable suggestions that have been 
put forward, for example, by the Governments of Mexico 
and Peru in that connection. Mr. Vishinsky yesterday 
elaborated his proposal for a new commission. But in his 
resolution he lays it down that all prisoners of war must 
be repatriated. ‘Therefore his resolution is of no help over 
our present difficulty. 

I do not dispute that at a later stage there might be scope 
for some such commission. Our immediate purpose is to 
get this sole remaining issue of the prisoners of war settled. 
Only then can we proceed to the political conference which 
has already been accepted in Paragraph 60 of the Armistice 
Agreement. In that way we can provide for reconstruction 
and stability in Korea, and then go on to a settlement of 
those other problems which we must solve to secure a lasting 
peace in the Far East. 

To conclude then, Mr. President, I would say this. The 
peoples of the world are confronted with the gravest perils. 
We know of the swift discoveries of science which, if not 
matched by political advance, must one day destroy human- 
ity. 

We know—and the Communists know—that in every 
field of endeavor our fates are linked together, East and 
West alike. We know that the health, the happiness, the 
prosperity of each nation is essential to all. 

And yet, while we all know these things, we cannot even 
take, it seems, the one crucial step which would bring us 
agreement in Korea, and give the world a fresh lease of 
life and hope. Here is a problem to test our statesmanship. 
Cannot we in this Assembly, along the lines I have sug- 
gested, lead and guide the nations to its solution ? 
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Non - Intervention 


THE CONDUCT OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


By SPRUILLE BRADEN, Chairman, New York City Anti-Crime Committee, Former Ambassador 
and Assistant Secretary of State 


Delivered before the Inland Daily Press Association & Inter-American Press Association Chicago, Ill., October 13, 1952 


OR your hospitality and for the privilege of address- 

ing the Inland Daily Press Association and its honored 

guests of the Inter-American Press Association, I am 
grateful. 

In summary fashion, I hope to engage your interest in 
the subject of Non-tntervention and its role in the conduct 
of international relations. 

The topic is relatively new because throughout most his- 
tory the intervention of one state in the affairs of another 
has been accepted as the more or less natural consequence 
of power politics. Only since the turn of the century, and 
especially amongst the American republics, has the principle 
of non-intervention received increasing attention and been 
incorporated into formal international agreements. Unfor- 
tunately, it has usually been discussed with self-deceptive 
superficiality. 

Let me tie the subject to the vitals of journalism: 

In a LOOK magazine article, over a year ago, I| casti- 
gated the Inter-American Conference of Foreign Ministers, 
which convened in Washington shortly after the confiscation 
of one of the world’s most famous and respected dailies, 
“La Prensa” of Buenos Aires. I protested because that 
outrage, which climaxed a series ot similar persecutions, was 
shametully ignored by the Conierenee 

Had the Ministers registered their condemnation, of 
ourse, it would have constituted an intervention. And why 
not? By so doing, they might have saved other papers, such 
as “La Razon” in Bolivia. More important, they would 
have defended freedom of expression; without which there 
can be no other freedoms, including freedom from interven- 
tion. 

Do you believe that freedom of the press should ever be 
subordinated, or still less sacrificed, to the principle of non 
intervention ? 

I pause to pay tribute to my friend, Dr. Gainza Paz, 
publisher of ‘La Prensa,” who, in superlative degree, pos 
sesses the integrity and courage which characterize every 
conscientious newspaperman, 

Secretary of State Acheson, on July 4th of this year, de 
clared before the Brazilian Chamber of Deputies that: 


‘The essence ot the inter American system 1s collective 
responsibility plus absolute non-intervention in the affairs 
United States intends to abide by both 
(American commitments.” 


of other states. “Th 

the /etter and spirit of these inter 

Ihis appears to be a concise and categorical enunciation 
of a noble and humane policy. It is in keeping with our 
inter-American, United Nations and other obligations. It 
would be fine, excepting that: 

(1. It is inaccurate; 

(2. We could not make it factual, if we wished to; 

{ 3. I he | 


would be both 
and immoral. 


attempt to do so, sometimes 
unwise 
\Ir. Acheson’s dictum is reduced to the proportions of 


a catch phrase. Figures of speech, which do not coincide 


with reality, cause the people eventually to lose confidence 
in their leaders and to label diplomats as dissemblers. This 
does not make for an effective foreign policy. 

It is inexact to say that any important power has in the 
past or does now abide by the letter and spirit of absolute 
non-intervention. ‘The United States continuously, both 
wittingly and unwittingly, intervenes in the affairs of other 
states. 

‘The maximum possible intervention is to go to war. That 
ve have done repeatedly and may do again, whenever we 
believe that the conduct of others endangers our independ- 
ence and safety, or prestige and sovereignty. In each in- 
stance we will sincerely believe—as we always have—that 
we are acting morally and patriotically. In our minds, as 
with every country going to war, these maximum interven- 
tions are demonstrations of virtue. 

So long as nations continue to think or react in these 
terms, there will be interventions and now and again wars. 
I'ree peoples instinctively resist and fight against what they 
believe to be injustices or violations of their rights. This is a 
far stronger and more impetuous impulse than the desire for 
Often it is intensified by mass hysteria. Thus, inter- 
ventions—be they by propaganda or ideological penetrations, 
diplomatic or economic pressures, intimidations or force— 
are likely to endure until human nature radically changes. 
For that to happen we may have to await the millenium. 

If I seem pessimistic, it is not due alone to Soviet and other 
communistic or socialistic threats to civilization. It is also 
because the law of change, which is ever at work, often 
breeds injustice; civil wars will not stay within civil frontiers ; 
and national boundaries or the geographical distributions of 
races frequently are fortuitous and unrelated to realities. All 
such maladjustments and strains foment discontent and in- 
terventions, even to the point of war International juridical 
organizations have proven largely impotent in the face of 
inajor interventions. 

\ few examples will suffice to demonstrate that the United 
States government does not abide by absolute non-interven- 
tion, in letter or spirit. 

On llth, and on subsequent occasions, the 
French Foreign Minister ‘“‘energetically protested” to our 
\mbassador in Paris a statement by the United States dep- 
uty delegate in the United Nations that France was not nego- 
tiating with representatives of the Tunisian people. Monsieur 
Schuman declared that France would accept no interference 
nor outside mediation in the matter. He said: 


“Tt ought to be understood everywhere that France will 
not allow her policy to be dictated by intimidation.” 


peace. 


September 


It would seem Monsieur Schuman is not overly impressed 
with our absolute non-intervention. 

\t least twice this year the United States Ambassador, 
backed by the State Department, has intervened in the purely 
domestic affairs of Greece. First, he deprecated a return by 
that country to the proportional electoral system. Subse- 
quently, he suggested holding a national election on the 
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ground that a new government would be better equipped to 
deal with current problems. 

Having put something over $2 billion into Greece, the 
Department explains that we are “motivated by the natural 
desire to have American aid utilized as efficiently as possible.” 
That is entirely logical, but it is nonetheless an intervention. 

Recently, the State Department, Army authorities and the 
United Nations objected to certain electoral measures em- 
ployed by the President of the Republic of Korea. While 
Mr. Syngman Rhee had his way, I doubt that he is con- 
vinced of the accuracy of Mr. Acheson’s affirmation about 
absolute non-intervention. 

Many Englishmen expostulate that we intervened with 
financial aid to keep in office for six years a Labor govern- 
ment, which otherwise would have fallen. 

Whether our unending admonitions to European nations 
in respect of N.A.T.O. and their unification or federaliza- 
tion are merely friendly advice and a proper exercise of 
leadership or whether they smack of intervention might be 
debatable. 

There is no question, however, that while justified, the 
Mutual Security Act of 1951 is an intervention, when it 
withholds economic or military assistance from any country 
which permits exportation of military material or other arti- 
cles which are embargoed by the United States, to the Soviet 
or its satellites. Under this same Act, a further intervention 
in a strictly domestic area—however well-intentioned it may 
be—is that our foreign aid programs must encourage “‘the 
development and strengthening of free labor unions as col- 
lective bargaining agencies.” 

Sometimes we are unjustly accused of intervening. While 
serving as Ambassador in Buenos Aires, I never publicly 
criticized the Government or authorities. I praised the con- 
stitutional republican traditions the Argentine people shared 
with the United States. I warned against totalitarian gov- 
ernment, both communist and fascist. I extolled the liberties 
cherished by my country. In private official conversations | 
insisted my Government could only cooperate with the 
Buenos Aires régime when the latter had fulfilled its prin- 
cipal inter-American commitments. ‘This was never done. 

If that be intervention, so is every diplomatic utterance. 

In contrast, some of my successors in Buenos Aires kow- 
towed to Peron, described him as “the great leader,” upheld 
his suppression ot the free press and otherwise humbled them- 
selves and our country before him. They intervened on be- 
half of a totalitarian-type dictator and against the decent 
democratic people in Argentina. 

Washington further intervened in Peron’s favor, to ameli- 
orate his desperate economic crisis with a $125 million credit, 
and to build his military strength with arms shipments, in 
cluding two cruisers at bargain prices. 

Viewpoints about intervention change abruptly, as was 
shown by an amusing sequel to my Argentine episode when, 
during the hearings on my confirmation as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, one senator vehemently attacked me as an in- 
terventionist. Finally, | told of Peron’s threats to have the 
American journalists in Argentina and me assassinated by 
the fanatics who adored him. ‘The senator, enraged, blurted 
out: “Why didn’t you take a gun and shoot him ?” 

My soft rejoinder was: “That might have been interpreted 
as an intervention.” 

It also is fitting to observe that other governments, includ 
ing those of some pretty small countries, often intervene in 
the domestic affairs of the United States. This they may do 
through lobbyists and propaganda. But they probably have 
been most effective, when working through blocs of our cit 
izens, who are linked to them by racial, national or religious 


ties, and who hold the balance of voting power in certain 
parts of this country. 

My second point was that, even if the United States 
wished to, it could not abide by the letter and spirit of abso- 
lute non-intervention, 

Such are the power and wealth, prestige and influence of 
the United States that whatever it does or does not do or say 
inevitably constitutes an intervention, insofar as any other 
nation is affected. 

A nation economically dependent on the United States may 
assert itself to a limited extent. But if fifty, seventy-five, or 
a greater percentage of its principal product and export must 
be sold in this market, that country will carefully keep in 
our good graces and follow our lead or even our whims. In 
this way we may intervene either consciously or unconsciously. 

The same thing may occur when a weaker country depends 
on a stronger one for defense against a possible aggressor, in 
other words, for its independence and security. Witness the 
fact that last December Premier Yoshida agreed so soon as 
legally possible to conclude a treaty with the National gov- 
ernment in Formosa and declared that Japan had no inten- 
tion of entering into a bilateral treaty with the Communist 
régime in China. There was considerable opposition to this 
commitment by business and other interests in Japan. But 
Yoshida knew it was one way to insure continuing financial 
and military support from the United States. 

United States’ economic and military commitments in 
Europe are so intimately interwoven with the domestic affairs 
of the countries in that area as to make our interventions 
unavoidable. Mr. Acheson to the contrary—collective re- 
sponsibility and absolute non-intervention are not easily 
reconcilable. 

Our complete inaction and silence may be tantamount to 
a blatant intervention, because they are interpreted as lend- 
ing consent, if not actual approval, to given circumstances or 
developments. Our failure to speak or act may entrench the 
bad and dispossess the good. Many a dictator in this hemi- 
sphere has remained in power, cruelly to exploit his people 
because the United States has said and done nothing. 

Or paradoxically, by complete abstention we may be able 
to intervene for a good cause. I vividly recall one evening, 
when the vice-president-elect and a leading senator of the 
country, where I was aceredited as Ambassador, suddenly 
appeared where I was dining. They implored that the 
United States intervene to prevent a revolution, which at 
that very moment was being hatched by a military group. 
The plotters planned within a few hours to throw out the 
government, cancel the free elections held two days before 
and take over themselves. It would have been a bloody 
affair. I sent the two gentlemen posthaste with a message 
to the President. In essence I said if he wished, I would go 
to the officers’ meeting—in his company, with whomsoever 
he might appoint, or alone. I would tell them there would 
be no intervention; but the United States would not rec 
ognize any revolutionary régime, in which event, it being in 
the midst of war, no vessels would enter or leave that coun 
try’s harbors. This “abos/ute non-intervention” stopped the 
revolution in its tracks. 

Sometimes the State Department is helpless. Interventions 
are committed by othe: agencies of our government. Since 
1945, in violation of our basic policy of freeing trade, the 
R.F.C. has arbitrarily refused to permit an open market for 
tin. Its unfair and stupid controls brought on a revolution 
n Bolivia. Elements friendly to the United States were 
thrown out and a totalitarian government with strong com 
munistic shadings now rules that unhappy land. This de 
velopment bodes ill for both countries. 
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In contrast with this sorry performance, it is a proper and 
necessary intervention for the Export-Import Bank’s experts 
to visit foreign countries “in order to make certain” that its 
loans “are used efficiently and for the purposes authorized.” 

My third point was that sometimes it would be both un- 
wise and immora! not to intervene. 

For the United States not to have done so, by employing 
every device to cause the Communists’ defeats in the Italian 
and French elections a few years back, would have been the 
acme of folly and a denial of morality. 

Repeatedly, I have declared that if ever Communism were 
to gain a greater ascendancy—let alone take over the govern- 
ment—in some of the American republics than it now has, 
collective or even unilateral intervention would be both a 
practical and moral imperative. This issue may become acute, 
because Communist and other totalitarian influences already 
are so far advanced, that parts of the Western Hemisphere 
may be lost within a few years, just as China was. 

Cuba’s independence would have been impossible without 
intervention by the United States in Spain’s affairs. 

Theodore Roosevelt's much censured Corollary to the 
Monroe Doctrine was promulgated, when to prevent Euro- 
pean intervention he promised we would maintain order in 
the Dominican Republic—an intervention to prevent inter- 
vention. 

The Monroe Doctrine was an intervention by us in the 
affairs of the other American republics. But it preserved 
their and our sovereignty and independence. It prevented 
intervention from without the hemisphere. It was a brilliant 
diplomatic accomplishment. 

As a former President of Chile puts it, the remarkable 
thing about United States’ interventions in Central America 
and the Caribbean is not that it went in but that it volun- 
tarily got out. 

The esteem of the peoples in the other republics for this 
nation during the last few years has deteriorated danger- 
ously. A potent factor has been a species of intervention— 
the parallel or overlapping propaganda viciously waged 
against us by Peronistas and Communists. Even were their 
scurrilous attacks on our people and government, coupled 
with their lies about a so-called “Yankee Imperialism,” true, 
which they are not, they would pale alongside the facts of 
tyranny in Argentina and be obliterated by the horrors of 
Soviet interventions and enslavements. 

Each case must be judged separately. This was illustrated 
by President Wilson's two interventions in Mexico. While 
refusing to recognize Huerta as President, we illogically de- 
manded that he—an individual—salute the American flag. 
When he refused, we landed Marines in Vera Cruz, an 
absolute and totally unwarranted intervention. In contrast, 
when the bandit, Villa, committed depredations across our 
border, we sent General Pershing in pursuit of him, pre- 
sumably because the Mexican Government was unable to 
stop his pillaging and apprehend him. Under the circum- 
stances, in order to protect United States’ lives and property, 
this intervention was justified, although probably bad judg- 
ment, since we looked pretty silly when we failed to catch 
him. 

William Henry Harrison, as United States Minister in 
Bogota, instigated Cordoba’s revolt against Bolivar. At the 
Colombian Government's request he was withdrawn. 

It is not a far cry from this incident to Theodore Roose- 
velt’s intervention when, as he expressed it, he “took Pan- 
ama” from Colombia. There was right and wrong on both 
sides; but, by far the major fault lay with the United States 


which flagrantly intervened. If there were any redeeming 


feature, it was that the Canal greatly benefited both coun- 
tries and the world as a whole. Parenthetically, two of Co- 
lombia’s most distinguished leaders, one a Conservative and 
the other a Liberal, have declared to me that the separation 
of Panama was most fortunate politically for their country. 

It is becoming apparent that the dispersal, in grants and 
loans, of billions upon billions of dollars all over the globe 
does not and cannot buy friendship for the United States. 
Quite the contrary, the interventions which are in direct 
ratio to the number and amounts of our hand-outs arouse 
resentment. 

Also it is pertinent to inquire as to how much longer the 
recipient nations, both developed and underdeveloped, will 
suffer their pride and morale to be undermined by the accept- 
ance of our largesse. 

Sage counsel was given by the President of a small, under- 
developed republic, which after tremendous sacrifices had 
just won its independence and was in serious economic straits. 
His admonition was: 


aw 


Tis folly in one nation to look for disinterested favors 
from another; that it must pay with a portion of its in- 
dependence for whatever it may accept under that char- 
acter.” 


(jeorge Washington went on to say: 


“There can be no greater error than to accept or cal- 
culate upon real favors from Nation to Nation. 'Tis an 
illusion, which experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard.” 


The London Economist recently seemed to agree with 
President Washington, when it said that the Marshall Plan 
“put a premium on failure to achieve solvency” and risked 
corrupting both Congress and the European countries—with 
loss of self-respect—by making them beg for dollars. 


So naive has been our reliance on catch phrases about abso- 
lute non-intervention, that we ratified the Bogata Charter. 
Article 16 thereof, known as the “Grau Doctrine of Eco- 
nomic Aggression,” sounds reasonable and innocent. Actu- 
ally, its conception was to prevent the United States from 
protecting its own and its citizens’ rights abroad, irrespective 
of how much they may have been abused by a foreign govern- 
ment. Our acquiescence in such an imposition decreases re- 
spect for us, may lead to more abuses and so, in the end, 
provoke public indignation to the point of intervention. 

Circumstances arise when our citizens’ rights can be pro- 
tected only by reprisals, or threats thereof. While I was 
Assistant Secretary a certain government announced its in- 
tention to seize a large United States enterprise because it 
would not agree to the exorbitant terms demanded by a Com- 
munist labor union. Immediately, I notified the other coun- 
try’s President that the contemplated seizure would cause 
the cancellation of their credits, amounting to over $15 mil- 
lion, with U. S$. Government lending institutions. The whole 
affair, including the strike, was satisfactorily settled within 
a matter of hours. To have used the millions of dollars in 
taxes, paid by that company and its 90,000 stockholders, to 
finance the offending government would have been irrespon- 
sible and unjust. 

Were not the British so dependent on United States aid, 
doubtless long ago they would have denounced our interven- 
tion in their relations with Iran. Even assuming that the 
English probably bungled badly, the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company had a concession—that is to say, a contract. That 
contract has been abrogated unilaterally by the Iranian Gov- 
ernment. Instead of proscribing such dishonesty, the United 
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States rewarded its perpetrators with a $23 million Point 
Four grant and acclaimed Iran’s acceptance thereof as a 
diplomatic triumph. Now that Mossedegh “has won virtu- 
ally every point in his oil dispute with Britain . . .,” he 
scorns President Truman’s offer of another $10 million gift. 
How befuddled can we get? In the face of an already abor- 
tive intervention one of New York’s leading dailies urged 
still more of it, when in August it editorialized : 


“We know that the Iranian complaints are thoroughly 
immoral. We know that our object is quite honestly to be 
helpful and humanitarian, and in the process to strengthen 
Iran against chaos and Communism. ‘To do good, even 
against the wishes of the beneficiary, is still the right 
thing... .” 


What sentimental nonsense! We must be ‘“do-gooders” 
and give away our substance, even if the grantee doesn’t want 
it and resents our intervention. 

This whole affair is preposterous. Iran, and many other 
countries, with a little common sense and honesty could have 
money running out of their ears, wherewith to develop their 
resources, industry and economics. Instead, we, with taxes 
up to our ears, are expected to pay for their free rides with 
our hard-earned savings. Exasperations of this kind, in the 
end, lead to interventions. 

On an entirely different count, I would have taken a posi- 
tive stand vis-a-vis Iran long ago. As Chairman of the New 
York City Anti-Crime Committee, I am disturbed by the 
spread of narcotics in our land, the tragedies of the teen- 
agers, the potentials for harm within our Armed Forces, the 
terrible costs in human beings as well as dollars. I am con- 
vinced that there is only one way to stop the narcotics traffic 
in this country, and that is to kill it at its foreign sources. 

A few years ago, our Government acted with dispatch and 
success in cooperation with the Peruvian Government to 
stop the smuggling of cocaine into this country. Today it is 
practically impossible to get this drug, excepting for medical 
purposes, in the New York market. 

In contrast, the United States is being more or less in- 
undated with heroin. There is no recognized medicinal use 
for this devastating drug in the United States. Only a small 
minority of doctors abroad attribute some efficacy to it in 
the treatment of tuberculosis. Even assuming this minority 
to be right, the total world consumption of heroin for med- 
ical uses might come to about one-sixth of Iran’s annual pro- 
duction! India and Yugoslavia each produce as much as 
Iran. These three, together with Turkey, are the principal 
opium-producing countries, while Italy each year converts 
large amounts of opium into heroin. 

If Iran and others wish to produce opium and heroin for 
their own consumption, that is their business. We should not 
intervene. But for those countries, receiving hundreds of 
millions of dollars from American taxpayers in gifts and 
loans, to be permitted to produce and export opium and 
heroin far in excess of the world’s known medical needs is 
appalling. To stop that traffic, intervention, morally and 
practically, is a duty. 

It is precisely Iran, India and Yugoslavia, who intervene 
in our affairs, by demanding that we hand over huge sums 
of money to them with no strings attached. If we disobey, 
they threaten to commit suicide by delivering themselves to 
the Kremlin. This is blackmail and should be summarily 
repulsed. 

Nations who desire to preserve their self-respect by avoid- 
ing the evils of government to government grants and loans 


and yet develop their resources and capacities, can do so 
readily. ‘They need only, while fully protecting their own 
interests, establish conditions which will attract private for- 
eign capital by guaranteeing safety, justice and fair profits. 

As our diplomats should be obliged vigorously to defend 
the legitimate rights of our citizens at every turn, so with 
equal energy they should crack down on those insignificant 
few of our citizens who fail to comport themselves properly. 
Similarly, while we have a deep and friendly interest in the 
well-being of our neighbors, no American citizen should par- 
ticipate through contributions or otherwise in their political 
affairs. 

It should be our firm policy that we prefer to maintain 
friendly relations and cooperation with those honest govern- 
ments who are freely and periodically elected by the consent 
of the governed. 

Betore | close, it is appropriate briefly to comment that a 
new and somewhat indirect species of intervention is now 
appearing. This is, intervention by the United Nations and 
the Organization of American States. 

1 am thoroughly in accord with that distinguished states- 
man and journalist, Dr. Rodriguez Larreta of Uruguay, 
when he states that peace and democracy are parallel, and 
that collective action tor their preservation within this hemi- 
sphere is justifiable. 

But | strenuously oppose the growing tendency of the 
U.N. and O.A.S. to legislate on a wide range of topics, all 
the way from social welfare through economic and labor 
matters to women’s rights. ‘These accords and activities con- 
stitute interventions, because they treat of matters that 
should be handled strictly on a municipal basis. 

A Recommendation on Maternity at the 1.L.O. Geneva 
Conference last June reached the ultimate in absurdity. It 
provided that a mother nursing her own child at the breast 
should be paid for the milk by the government, and by her 
employer for the time spent in feeding. 

Some of the proponents of these United Nations inter- 
ventions are merely impelled by a desire to share Uncle Sam’s 
wealth. Thus, we hear a lot of chatter about “international 
cooperation designed to bring about economic equals. . . .” 

Conceivably, interventions by such international bureaucra- 
cies as the United Nations could become more arbitrary and 
onerous than when committed by a single state. As we al- 
ways weaken whatever we exaggerate, so the proliferation 
and dispersal of United Nations activities are likely to mul- 
tiply its interventions and be its undoing. Intervention is a 
two-edged sword, which must be employed only with caution 
and justice, lest it injure those who wield it as well as those 
who suffer its blows. 

Please observe, | do not blame the State Department for 
many of its interventions. | merely affirm their existence, as 
1 declare that often they may be unavoidable or even neces- 
sary, because the first duty of the Department and our For- 
eign Service is to see to it that these United States are re- 
spected to the full, everywhere by everyone. In doing so, 
they must detend representative constitutional government ; 
they must promote peace and individual dignity; and always 
they must protect and advance the legitimate interests of 
this nation and its citizens. Self-reliantly, their policies and 
procedures must be ethical and carried out with every con- 
sideration for the rights and sensibilities of other peoples. 
‘This is a practical credo for the conduct of foreign relations. 

In the complex, delicate and dificult choice between inter- 
vention and non-intervention, we must ever be guided by the 


Golden Rule. 
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The Columbo Plan for South and Southeast Asia 


AMELIORATION OF THE ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
By RAJENDRA COOMARASWAMY, President, Council for Technical 


Co-operation in South and Southeast Asia, on the Colombo plan. 
Delivered at the New York Herald Tribune Forum, New York, N. Y. October 19, 1952 


AM happy to have this opportunity of talking to this 

Forum audience about the Colombo Plan for South 

and Southeast Asia. It is an area about which it has 
been said Americans have not been kept informed enough. 
In support of this I can relate a personal experience. On an 
earlier visit to New York I met a charming old lady who 
presumed that I had come from India. I explained that | 
was from Ceylon. A blank look came over her face. To 
assist her memery I said, ‘““That’s where the tea comes from.” 
“Oh,” she said, brightening, “you mean Boston!” 

South and Southeast Asia as defined for the Colombo 
Plan is the area covered by Pakistan, India, Nepal, Cey- 
lon, Burma, Thailand, Vietnam, Cambodia, Laos, Indonesia 
and the Philippines. It contains over one-quarter of the 
world’s population. Its peoples are inheriters of tradition of 
civilizations older than recorded history. Under foreign dom- 
ination, however, these peoples fell into economic and social 
lethargy. Life today for the vast majority is a continuous 
struggle for existence. They live in the past and think of 
the present. ‘The future is too uncertain even to contemplate. 

However, nearly all the countries of South and Southeast 
Asia have now regained their independence. Their govern- 
ments are enthusiastically promoting economic improvement 
and social stability, and strengthening their free institutions. 


DeVELOPMENT SLOW 


The present state of development in these countries, as 
compared with the advanced countries of the western world, 
is deplorably low. ‘The average national income per head 
ranges around $56, whereas in the United States it is over 
twenty times as high. The need for immediate attention to 
be paid to the amelioration of the prevailing economic and 
social conditions is accentuated by the very high net increases 
in population. “These increases also result from the lower 
death rates due to improvements in public health. One child 
in every three born into this world today is a child of South 
and Southeast Asia. 

The two major factors which impede development in the 
countries of this area are the acute shortage of technical per- 
sonnel and the inadequacy of financial resources. It was this 
problem that faced a meeting of Commonwealth Ministers 
held in Colombo in January, 1950. They also recognized 
that poverty anywhere was a danger to prosperity every- 
where. Their reaction was the Colombo Plan. It is a plan 
to enable maximum possible economic and social develop- 
ment in the countries of South and Southeast Asia, by pro- 
viding on a basis of cooperative assistance, technical aid and 
external finance to bridge the gaps between needs and re- 
sources. 

A consultative committee was decided upon and later set 
up, on which were represented all the governments cooperat- 
ing in the plan. The original members of this committee 
were the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon. Subsequently, the United States, 
Burma, Vietnam, Laos, Cambodia and Nepal also became 


members. ‘Thailand, Indonesia and the Philippines have not 
yet accepted the invitation to join, but are represented by 
observers at all the meetings of the committee. 

A Technical Cooperative Scheme was formulated, to be 
administered by a Council on which were represented all the 
participating governments. ‘he council is responsible for the 
organization of technical aid in the form of experts, and for 
the provision of training facilities for personnel from the area. 

Aid under the scheme is arranged on a bi-lateral basis be- 
tween the government providing the aid and the government 
receiving it. In order to finance the scheme, participating 
governments agreed to contribute an amount up to 8,000,000 
pounds. 


Aww Becun 


A fair amount of aid has already flowed into the area. 
Even though the provision of experts is the most difficult 
part of any scheme for technical cooperation, over eighty 
experts in various fields have been provided for the area since 
the scheme came into existence. 

Training facilities for personnel from the area are also 
being provided in many fields. No less than 650 persons 
from the area have already received training abroad. Every 
encouragement is also given to the training of personnel in 
their own countries by the provision of instructors, with 
equipment where necessary, to set up training institutions and 
to expand those that already exist. 

In order to assess the amount of financial aid th- vuld 
be needed, each government participating in 
pared an over-all six-year development program on‘) 
sumption that the external finance would be made availab! -. 
These programs, which were prepared in 1950, were esti- 
mated, in the aggregate, at about five and one-half billion 
dollars. The main results expected are: 


1. An additional 13,000,000 acres of land under cultiva- 
tion. 

2. An increase of 6,000,000 tons in the production of food 
grains. 

3. An increase of 1,100,000 kilowatts in electric generat- 
ing capacity. 

Even though these results may appear impressive, it is 
considered that they would achieve no more than the main- 
tenance of the existing standards of living because of the 
expected concurrent increases in population. But as the de- 
velopment envisaged in the Colombo Plan programs is pri- 
marily of a basic nature, subsequent development will be 
accelerated. 


FINANCIAL HELP 


As I stated earlier, the programs were drawn up on the 
issumption that external finance would be made available. 
It was estimated that external finance would be needed up 


to about 2% billion dollars over the six-year period. 
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Contributions from the governments participating have so 
tar taken the form of capital goods and equipment, consumer 
goods for local resale and finance by way of grants and 
loans. Canada has given $50 million so far; Australia has 
offered 25 million pounds for the period of the plan, and 
New Zealand 3 million pounds for the first three years. The 
United Kingdom has contributed by agreeing to release about 
250 million pounds from the accumulated sterling balances 
of the countries in the area, a release which will cause an 
undoubted strain on the economy of the United Kingdom. 
The United States has provided external finance to the area 
on a substantial scale under- her foreign-aid program. In 
1950-’51 about $70 million were made available to the 
countries now associated with the Colombo Plan. About 
$150 million by way of grants have been provided in 
1951-'52. In addition, since the first of July, 1950, about 
$280 million have so far been authorized by way of loans. 

The aid provided has been well utilized. Land is being 
reclaimed or irrigated, power stations built, ports developed, 
roads and railways constructed and basic industries estab- 
lished. But it will take some time before most of these large- 
scale projects can be completed and begin to play their effec- 
tive roles in the economies of the countries concerned. 

It must be emphasized that development in underdeveloped 
countries cannot be based or planned on the assumption of a 
continued availability of financial aid. These countries must 
rely more and more on their own resources. But nearly all 
the countries in the area are exporters of primary products. 
It is the prices they get for these exports that determine their 
national incomes. Their national incomes and therefore the 


pace of development are thus subject to world market forces 
over which they have no control. The need for the stabiliza- 
tion of prices for primary products at economic levels cannot 
be overstated. 


REMEDIES 


The governments of the countries consuming the primary 
products of South and Southeast Asia can render vital serv- 
ice to the.area by making the fullest use of their products; 
by removing restrictions on their import or consumption; by 
not subsidizing the production or export of products which 
are also produced for export by the countries in the area, and 
by encouraging and supporting international commodity 
agreements for stabilization of prices. These are measures to 
which the consuming countries, particularly the United 
States—which is one of the biggest if not the biggest of them 
all—should give urgent and favorable consideration. 

In conclusion, | would state that the aid to South and 
Southeast Asia from the United States has been greatly ap- 
preciated. To the peoples of this area the United States is 
no longer just a faraway country of fabulous wealth, sky- 
scrapers and film stars! It has become a living force in the 
area itself. It is there, represented in the experts who plan 
our schemes, in the technicians who assist our development, 
in the machinery we use and sometimes in the politics we 
talk! 

You in the United States have been called upon by destiny 
to play a vital role in human history. To play it effectively 
you must gain the fullest confidence of the human peoples. 
That confidence is well within your reach. 


“The True Security” 


ONLY THE PRODUCTIVE CAN BE SECURE 
By WILLIAM H. WARD), Vice-President, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, Wilmington, Del. 
Delivered before Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer Association of Cleveland, Ohio, October 16, 1952 


HE average American’s basic thinking is concerned 

with many things: national defense, foreign affairs, 

labor relations, culture, business, and industry. Most 
of these in one way or another tie in with the broad ques- 
tion of his security—the security of the nation generally, 
of course, but most especially his own security, and it is 
this I am going to talk about tonight. 

We have a government that is responsive to public opin- 
ion; accordingly, intelligent analysts of the American scene 
are intensely interested in the ideas and philosophies that 
receive or fail to receive popular support, for here is the 
source of government with the consent of the governed. 
For the most part people in a country like ours get what 
they want. 

When the history of the Twentieth Century is written 
—particularly that part concerning the decades beginning 
in 1930—it will certainly emphasize the efforts of millions 
of Americans to assure by law and governmental action 
an economic security they believed could be obtained from 
no other source. 

The craving for security is deeply rooted in the most 
fundamental human instincts and the effort to insure it by 
this means is perhaps understandable, but in it lies a great 
danger. Unless the American people recognize the true 
source of economic security and guide their efforts so that 


it can be cultivated and protected, they are in peril of de 
feating their own ends. If in their search they unwittingly 
do things that hamper and stultify the true source of security, 
the result could be so disastrous that there would be security 
for no one. ‘The economic laws, like the laws of nature, 
have no regard for motive. ‘They function inexorably to 
penalize those who violate them, regardless of intention and 
regardless of whether the violation comes through willful 
ness or ignorance. ‘The tragedy would be no less complete 
because those who brought it about were seeking the exact 
opposite result. 

There is alarming evidence that the true source of security 
is not understood by the rank and file of Americans. ‘To 
justify this statement, I call your attention to the trend in 
government that seems calculated to injure it, and we know 
that the government would not be doing this if it did not 
believe that its actions had the support of the majority of 
Americans. 


ACTION AND OMISSION 


While we could spend several hours on this question, I 
would like to submit a brief answer as to how I think this 
state of mind came about. We have on the one side posi- 
tive action, and on the other, the sin of omission. As to 
the first, politicians, intellectuals, and labor leaders have 
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been hammering at the rank and file of Americans for 
decades, pounding home the idea that the two best friends 
the average man has are the government and the labor unions. 
At the same time, they have stigmatized industry as selfish, 
predatory, and basically anti-social. As proof, they have 
pointed to the gains made in union contracts and in state 
and federal laws. 

As to the sin of omission, while this was going on, in- 
dustry, until recent years, was doing little or nothing to meet 
the attack. ‘che battle was allowed to go by default, even 
though the facts lay on the side of industry. There was no 
effort to bring those facts to the attention of the great mass 
of the people. Under the circumstances it would be sur- 
prising if we did not find the state of mind I have just de- 
scribed, Even a bad idea will prevail over no idea at all, 
and in this case that is just what happened. 

Consequently, too many people regard the government it- 
self as the source of security and expect it to see that their 
economic present and future are taken care of. ‘The fact 
is, however, that the concept simply cannot stand up. Eco- 
nomic security lies primarily in the production of wealth, 
and the government produces no wealth. It can only take 
wealth from others and distribute it, and it can be distributed 
only after it has been created, regardless of how badly peo- 
ple may need it or how great the desire to help them. 


ENCOURAGING PRODUCTION 


One source of our wealth has been recognized and is 
being protected. No pains have been spared to make it at- 
tractive for farmers to produce food. This is perhaps true 
in part because the farmers form a bloc of votes that adds 
up to enormous political strength, and such aggregations of 
power get instant and sympathetic attention from govern- 
ment in any republic. Also, it is said that this attitude is 
necessary because farmers work in a field in which nature 
presents many hazards. But there is obviously a more funda- 
mental reason. No chance can be taken that the rewards of 
agriculture become so unattractive that the farmers lose the 
incentive to produce, because of the enormous quantities of 
food needed. With the expanding population the need will 
become greater. ‘Therefore, we have seen a succession of laws 
designed to see to it that farmers are encouraged to do their 
utmost. 

We must have this great preoccupation with the produc- 
tion of food, for the results of falling short are neither 
mysterious nor minor. If we lack food, we starve. It is 
as simple as that. 

If the cause and effect of injuring the other great source 
of security were as simple and as evident as in the case of 
food, it is unlikely that we should be confronted with the 
present situation. Due solely to lack of information, how- 
ever, the average person ignores completely the reason for 
his present well-being, and takes for granted the results of 
an era of technological improvement and development un- 
equaled at any time during our history. He continues to sup- 
port legislation which can do nothing in the long run but 
deprive him of the very advantages which he thinks he is 
doing his best to preserve. People do not willfully seek to 
do themselves harm. They almost always act in what they 
take to be their own self-interest. When they do things 
that defeat that interest, it is a sound assumption that they 
are acting under a misapprehension. 


REAL Source OF SECURITY 


The real source of economic security is our technology— 
our system of industrial production. Our standard of living, 


to a considerable extent our agriculture, even our cultural 
institutions depend upon the wealth we create by the use of 
our technology. The government itself could not even dream 
of the security programs it promotes if it were not for the 
wealth our technology produces. 

I want to define what I mean by technology. By tech- 
nology I mean, first, the tools and machines that men use to 
extend their productive capacity, and, second, the continuing 
development of new and improved tools and machines to ex- 
pand that productive capacity even further. It is implicit 
in this definition that technology must have at its disposal 
the capital for research, development, and production of 
tools and machines and the skilled manpower to invent, de- 
velop, and produce them. It is also implicit that there be 
sufficient incentive to make the capital and skilled manpower 
available. 


CONTRIBUTION OF TECHNOLOGY 


Let's take a brief look at technology in connection with 
security and see what the former contributes to the latter. 

Our government by law decrees that there shall be a 
minimum wage of 75 cents an hour in the United States. 
‘The government of Red China could, if it wished, pass a 
similar law and perhaps it has even done so. But such a law 
would be an idle gesture in Red China because the country 
does not produce enough real wealth. I’m not talking in 
terms of money which has value only to the extent that it 
can be traded for goods and services; I’m talking about the 
fact that the country does not produce enough real wealth 
to make a livable minimum wage stand up. It could, of 
course, be paid in inflated currency but there would be no 
improvement in the standard of living of the individual. 

We can afford a minimum wage in the United States be- 
cause we produce enough real wealth to make the wage mean 
something in terms of the individual recipient. But if 
our industrial effort slackens, or fails to keep pace with our 
expanding population, the value of the minimum wage will 
become increasingly minimal. 

Again, we have reached the point where the 40-hour week 
is pretty much a standard for the country. Why? Because 
our technology has developed tools that enable men to pro- 
duce so much more wealth than they can with their hands 
that 40 hours a week is enough. A 40-hour week in Red 
China, though, would be a grim joke because the average 
Chinese would die of starvation if he didn’t work longer 
than that. He lacks the tools with which to produce enough 
to make a 40-hour week possible. And if we in the United 
States let our technology fail to keep up with our expanding 
needs, then we'll have no 40-hour week either. Instead, 
we'll work as long as we have to, to survive, whether it be 
60, 80, or a 100 hours a week. 


PRODUCTION SUPPORTS ALL 


Social Security illustrates and proves that our technology 
produces sufficient wealth not only to support those who 
produce but also to help those who do not. Only great 
wealth permits pensions, vacations, and the fringe benefits 
in which organized labor takes so great an interest. ‘The 
concept is true in government itself for, as I said, govern- 
ment produces no wealth but can only take what others 
produce and distribute it. Too many people, however, regard 
all of these as blessings from a paternalistic government, 
when of course they are nothing of the sort! 

War is another aspect of security, and here again tech- 
nology has been the difference between victory and defeat. 
The courage and ability of the American fighting man can- 
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not be excelled, but he was pitted against men who also had 
courage and ability, and there were more of them. Hanson 
Baldwin, military writer for the “New York Times,” is one 
of the most eminent men in the field of military literature. 
Writing in the “Times” in 1945, he said: 

“One major lesson—indeed, the major lesson—of this 
war is plain; yet, so far, it has been overlooked in Wash- 
ington. It should be stated and restated, emphasized and 
re-emphasized, so that Americans will never forget. 

“The war against Germany was won, the war against 
Japan is being won, because of the superiority of the in- 
dustry of the United States. The industrial strength of 
America has been the dominating and decisive factor in 
this war... 

“This comment is far more applicable to World War 
II than to World War I, and it will be even more ap- 
plicable in the future. If any one element can be said to 
have decided this war, it was American industry; this 
writer feels the war would have been lost had that indus- 
try failed in the tremendous demands put upon it. . .” 


Farms DEPEND ON TECHNOLOGY 


As a final example, the American farmer, as good as he is, 
could not meet the tremendous demands the nation has put 
upon him were it not for industrial technology. The trac- 
tors, threshers, binders, and plows that have been produced 
by industry have made agriculture itself a mass-production 
industry. Agricultural chemicals—pesticides, fungicides, and 
many others—have meant larger and better crops. 

The points I have just made would seem to speak so 
strongly for themselves that no American could doubt the 
importance of our technology to.him as an individual. Yet 
all the evidence is that this is not the case and that these 
vital facts are understood by only a small segment of the 
people in the country. And if, as we are told, one idea can 
be displaced only by another, then it must be that the con- 
cept of economic security coming from technology has lost 
out in the popular mind to the idea that it comes from some 
other place, and, as I said earlier, I believe that this other 
place, in proper thinking, is the government. The average 
man, if you asked him, would agree that it is industry that 
produces automobiles, television sets, washing machines, re- 
frigerators, and all the rest. He would probably go along 
with the idea that an expanding cycle of production, sales, 
and employment is desirable. But if you asked him to agree 
that these things are the strongest guarantee of his personal 
economic security, then you would probably get an argument 
and he would probably tell you that for real security he looks 
to the government. 

A Dancerous PosiTIon 

To find the reason for his feeling is a job for a psycholo- 
gist rather than for a business man. But it takes no psy- 
chologist to figure out that this dependence upon the gov- 
ernment is leading us into a dangerous position. Security 
can only be earned in this day and age by a nation not 
afraid to work and not deterred by the fast talk of political 
traveling salesmen from building its technology to the highest 
possible point. To think otherwise is to believe that a fairy 
godmother will produce the means for a comfortable and 
secure life without effort on the part of the beneficiaries. 

The late Wendell Willkie took as his campaign slogan 
one of the most profound truths ever to serve such a purpose. 
It was this: 

“Only the productive can be strong, and only the strong 
can be free.” 

One might easily substitute “secure” for “free” without 
changing its validity. And I remember that Rudyard Kipling 


wrote a grim poem that put the essential truth even more 
bluntly. ‘he stanza I mean went like this: 


“In the Carboniferous Epoch we were promised abundance 
for all, 

By robbing selected Pete to pay for collective Paul; 

But, though we had plenty of money, there was nothing 
our money could buy, 

And the Gods of the Copybook Headings said: ‘If you 
don’t work you die!’ ” 


You will recall the unhappy plight of Robinson Crusoe, 
who was cast away upon an uninhabited island. His experi- 
ence is very much to the point. He managed to get back to 
his wrecked ship and found quantities of food dry and safe. 
He was delighted to find them and they saved him from im- 
mediate starvation. But he did not feast upon them until 
they were exhausted and then perish. If he had there 
woudn’t have been much of a novel, although some of our 
modern writers could probably stretch to 500 pages his 
thoughts as he waited for the end! 


PROBLEM OF SURVIVAL 


Crusoe was faced with the long-range problems of sur- 
vival, with building security for himself. He planted rice 
and barley. He captured goats and tamed them. He built 
a series of rafts and used them to get the useful things 
ashore, and the most useful of them all were tools. Re- 
peatedly he bemoans the fact that they were so limited. 
What tools he had he used, and by dint of using his brains 
he managed to improve those he had and to devise others. 
He combined labor with technology and made himself secure. 

There was money on board the vessel, and it was so com- 
pletely useless to him that it was only as an afterthought 
that he took it ashore. Several times he commented on how 
much more useful to him would be a pair of shoes or a 
pound of tobacco. 

His developing technology ultimately extended the pro- 
ductive capacity of his two hands to the point where he was 
getting ahead of the game. He was producing more food 
than he could use, and he was able to lay supplies away for 
the extended periods of bad weather, for times when he was 
sick, and even for the day when he would be unable to work. 
Not only that, he was able to do it in a sufficiently short 
time so that he had leisure for exploring, reading his Bible, 
meditating or just enjoying himself. 


A PARALLEL 


He had defense problems, too. He was able to rout the 
cannibals who invaded his island, and he did it so thoroughly 
that they never approaced it again. He was able to rescue 
several people from the cannibals and integrate them usefully 
into the island’s economy. The parallels between Robinson 
Crusoe and our own nation are these: 

Like him, we are in a position where we can’t look to 
anyone else for security, and we are in serious danger. If 
we are going to come through, we must do it by the use of 
our labor and our technology. Like Crusoe, we seek to raise 
our standard of living and to produce enough so that we may 
be secure through bad times as well as good. Crusoe was 
threatened by cannibals. We are threatened by enemies 
even less civilized. Crusoe was able—thanks to the prod- 
ucts of his superior technology—to defeat his enemies in two 
major combats and he sought vo rehabilitate those who had 
been their prisoners. We call our combats wars and we call 
our help to the erstwhile prisoners the Marshall Plan, but 
the parallels are there. 

Crusoe, however, had one great advantage over us. 


His 
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situation was uncomplicated with respect to where his true 
security lay. He knew. But too many Americans do not, 
and this would seem to be especially true of those who are 
the greatest beneficiaries of our technology. ‘They own auto- 
mobiles, homes, conveniences of all kinds. They dress well, 
eat well, have leisure for amusement or improvement. Their 
children go to college. Yet they are apparently unaware 
that only technological expansion can guarantee the con- 
tinuation of this very happy state of existence and that should 
technology be put in irons, they stand to lose it all. 


Action Is N&Epep 


1 am sure that the great majority of you here tonight will 
agree with my analysis of the situation. Just stating the 
problem, however, is not enough. We've been stating it, 
and doing nothing about it, for tar too long a time. Some 
definite action must be taken to educate the average Amer- 
ican to a point where he will have a greater understanding 
of the facts. In the past, industry has failed to attach sufh- 
cient importance to this, but within the last few years many 
companies have successfully adopted educational programs 
for their employees, especially designed to explain some of 
the economic facts which affect their present and future lives. 
If every employer in the country, large or small, followed 
this practice, I firmly believe we would accomplish a great 
deal toward this much needed enlightenment. 

To bring about this better understanding and appreciation 
of the American business system by our employees; we in 
Du Pont have devised a system of economic education which 
we call “HOBSO.” The letters stand for “How Our Busi- 
ness System Operates.’ It is not a partisan presentation, be- 
cause we feel that the facts speak for themselves so strongly 
that it is only necessary for them to be known and under- 
stood. It is presented in a manner that those we reach 
are given an opportunity to think the situation through. 
They reach their own conclusions on the evidence they them- 
selves bring out under a trained discussion leader. Seventy- 
seven thousand Du Pont employees have taken the course, 
and it was so successful and was received with such keen 
interest that a second program was prepared, and by Octo- 
ber 1 had been given to 39,000 employees. ‘The first 
“HOBSO” program describes the operation of our business 
system in normal times, and the second shows the effect of 
heavy military expenditures on our economy. 


Wuat “HOBSO” Is 


“HOBSO” No. | depicts the basic elements of our Amer- 
ican system and the accomplishments over the past 100 years. 


It shows in a simplified manner how competition works, 
draws attention to the individual freedoms of the American 
people, and illustrates the growth of the Du Pont Company 
under the American system. 

The role of the customer and the importance of profits in 
our system are clarified. It shows how technological improve- 
ments have increased productivity and raised our national 
standard of living. The fact that our country was founded 
on the rights and freedoms of the individual is brought out, 
and thinking is provoked as to what might happen to our 
system and to the status of the individual if these freedoms 
are curtailed. 

“HOBSO” No. 2 shows the effect of the second World 
War on our business system, deals with the problems of the 
post-war period and the present defense program. 

It is designed to show how the production of war goods 
reduces the amount of products available for civilian con- 
sumption. The resulting perils of inflation and a lowered 
standard of living are graphically portrayed. It brings out 
the fact that if we accept or demand additional government 
services we must pay for them now or pass the debt on to 
future generations. There is discussion of the various meth- 
ods of financing government expenditures, and it brings 
about the conclusion that there is no easy or painless way 
to finance a defense program. 

In both programs the content material is visualized on a 
flannel board by the use of approximately 180 cardboard 
symbols. As the symbols are placed on the board, there is 
group discussion to enable the participants to gain better 
understanding of each topic presented. 


KEEN INTEREST IN PROGRAM 


A number of other companies have adopted our “HOBSO” 
program and agree with us that the results are most grati- 
fying. The effectivness of the course is indicated by the keen 
interest and attention of the employees and the animated dis- 
cussion which takes place during each presentation. We feel 
it has done a great deal toward furthering the essential un- 
derstanding of the whole economic picture, and I heartily rec- 
ommend this procedure as one effective method of approach. 

Daniel Defoe’s book had a happy ending. Robinson Cru- 
soe ended his 28 years on the island in wonderful shape. 
The end of our story will depend largely on the American 
people’s understanding and support of technological ex- 
pansion and improvement. They must be made to under- 
stand that there can be no security without it and the re- 
sponsibility for seeing that they do is largely ours! 


The Ethical Dilemma of Science 


“CO-OPERATION REQUIRED, NOT CONFLICT” 
By A. V. HILL, President, British Association for the Advancement of Science, London, England 
Delivered to the British Association, Belfast Meeting, North Ireland, September 3, 1952 


(The opening paragraphs extolling past meetings in Belfast and past presidents of the association have been omitted) 


The Duke of Edinburgh concluded his Presidential Ad- 
dress last year with the words, 
“It is clearly our duty as citizens to see that science is 
used for the benefit of mankind. For, of what use is 
science if man does not survive?” 
Here was a challenge to his successor: to discuss how far sci- 
ence has already contributed to human betterment, how far it 
has provided fresh problems, dangers and difficulties; and to 
suggest ways in which all who are concerned with science 


can help, as citizens, to make sure that its results in fact 
are beneficial. 

As citizens: for scientists as such have no title to superior 
wisdom or virtue, and outside their special knowledge they 
are just as likely as others to be misled. The fundamental 
principle of scientific work is unbending integrity of thought, 
following the evidence of fact whereever it may lead, within 
the limits of experimental error and honest mistake. On this 
there can be no compromise. And since science is a universal 
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interest of mankind, recognizing no barriers of race, class, 
religion, or opinion (provided that is honest), a necessary 
condition of its advance and application is one of friendliness, 
frankness and equality. Goodwill and integrity, therefore, 
are indispensable alike to scientific progress itself and its 
successful employment for the benefit of mankind. . Those 
who look to scientists as magicians, able to conjure a uni- 
versal formula out of a hat, may be disappointed to find 
only so ancient a doctrine: and admittedly there is far more 
to science than integrity and goodwill. But these are the 
qualities chiefly required to utilize the opportunities, to re- 
solve the problems and difficulties, which science has provided 
for present-day society. 

The common phrase, ‘‘this scientific age,” is all too apt to 
imply, with little justification, that the majority of people, at 
least in highly developed countries, now think and act scien- 
tifically; and, with no justification at all, to suggest that 
science can replace the older motives of human conduct. It is 
true that the external circumstances of life have been vastly 
altered by the applications of scientific discovery and inven- 
tion, though as yet for only a minority of mankind. The 
future alone can decide whether natural resources and human 
ingenuity will prove sufficient, given statesmanship and good- 
will, for the same transformation gradually to affect the 
whole of human society. If not, are stable conditions ulti- 
mately possible? Or will there be perpetual conflict between 
the “haves” and the “have-nots”? It is true also that the 
methods, ideas and results of scientific inquiry have pene- 
trated widely, if not deeply, into popular thinking and be- 
lief: the jargon at least of science is widespread, and magic 
and superstition are gradually losing, if not their currency 
at least their respectability. Yet such changes may have little 
real influence on the basic pattern of human behavior, and 
if witches are no longer hunted down and killed, political 
and racial intolerance can lead to even wilder and crueller 
excesses. In clearing away old idolatries there is always a 
danger of allowing new ones to creep in: the unclean spirit 
went out when the house was swept and garnished, but 
only to return with seven others more wicked than himself. 
The improvement of man’s estate by the application of 
scientific knowledge is one of the loftiest of adventures: 
but a belief that it can be achieved by scientific methods 
alone, without a moral basis to society, is a perilous illusion. 
If the methods of human experiment and racial improvement 
adopted by the Nazis could be regarded purely as applied 
biology, there might be much to say for them. But most of 
us believe that by abandoning a faith (which has nothing 
directly to do with science) in the sanctity of the human 
individual and of moral law, they were heading straight 
for disaster. Yet we shall see later the dilemma in which 
such scruples put us, in respect of the gravest of all world 
problems. 

The conflict between new knowledge and traditional belief 
is no novelty. When Eve saw that the tree of knowledge 
was good for food and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and 
to be desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit thereof 
and did eat and gave also to Adam and he did eat. Which 
lead, as you have read, to their exclusion from the garden 
and the warning “in sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days 
of thy life.”” Again and again the attempt has been made to 
forbid the fruit of scientific knowledge. In 1874 in this city 
John Tyndall delivered a presidential address to the British 
Association which provoked a hurricane of controversy: the 
records tell us that it was denounced from every pulpit in 
Belfast. Yet, reading it now, one is impressed not only by 
its courage but by its reasonableness. It is true that he 
claimed that science will wrest from theology the entire 
domain of cosmological theory, whether of living or of non- 


living things; but he had previously referred to the im- 
movable basis of the religious sentiment in human nature, 
bringing as he said ‘completeness and dignity to man.” The 
views of Lucretius and Bruno, Darwin and Spencer, might 
be wrong: whether right or wrong, he insisted, we claim the 
right to discuss them. If today I claim the right to discuss 
not only the scientific facts themselves but their consequences 
in human affairs, I doubt whether denunciation will follow: 
if it does, I shall be sorry but unrepentant. 

The development which has brought most vividly to the 
public conscience today the ethical problems aroused by the 
advance of scientific knowledge lies in the field of nuclear 
physics; and groups of scientific people in the free countries 
of the world are vigorously debating its various consequences, 
among them particularly the secrecy attached to weapons 
as new and devastating as those provided by nuclear fission. 
Atomic physics, however, is only one of many scientific de- 
velopments which have brought, or are bringing, a mixture 
of possible good and evil about which judgments of relative 
value must be formed: we must not get too excited about 
one of them. ‘There is no secrecy about most of these de- 
velopments, they occur gradually and continuously before 
our eyes, we tend to accept them without question as though 
they were natural phenomena: yet in fact the consequences 
of one of them provide the most solemn problem in the 
world. ‘The dilemma is this. All the impulses of decent 
humanity, all the dictates of religion and all the traditions of 
medicine insist that suffering should be relieved, curable 
disease cured, preventable disease prevented. ‘The obligation 
is regarded as unconditional: it is not permitted to argue that 
the suffering is due to folly, that the children are not wanted, 
that the patient’s family would be happier if he died. All 
that may be so; but to accept it as a guide to action would 
lead to a degradation of standards of humanity by which 
civilization would be permanently and indefinitely poorer. 
Conduct usually falls short of principles: but that would be 
the worst reason for abandoning principles altogether. 

In many parts of the world advances in public health, im- 
proved sanitation, the avoidance of epidemics, the fighting of 
insect-borne disease, the lowering of infantile death rates and 
a prolongation of the span of life have led to a vast increase 
of population. Not only is the population increasing but in 
many places its rate of increase is still rising; and these proc- 
esses will take so long to reverse that for many years to come 
the shortage of natural resources, particularly of food, is 
bound to provide increasing deprivation and disturbance. 
That provides the practical motive of the Colombo Plan. 
In India, a Government Planning Commission in report of 
July 1951 entitled “The First Five Year Plan,” has dared to 
face the facts. A doubling in the last thirty years of the 
survival rate (births minus deaths) has led to a rate of in 
crease of nearly 114 per cent. per annum, a total of 5 mil 
lions every year in a population of 360 millions. 

“With all the effort that the First Five Year Plan will 
represent, it will be possible barely to restore by 1955- 
1956 the pre-war standards in regard to food and clothing. 
Increasing pressure of population on natural resources re- 
tards economic progress and limits seriously the rate of 
extension of social services so essential to civilized ex 
istence.”’ 

‘The pre-war standard in fact was miserably poor, a large 
part of the population existed below the level of a decent 
life, scores of millions only just above that of famine. Yet 
the gigantic national effort proposed in the Five Year Plan, 
even if successful, may only just restore that miserable stand- 
ard. Can it sustain it then if the rate of population increase 
continues? It is easy to answer that a higher standard of life 
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has led in other countries to a gradually falling birth rate; 
but a higher standard requires a far greater charge on nat- 
ural resources of all kinds, which cannot be met until the 
pressure of population is reduced. 

In the meantime there is more than danger that the emer- 
gency will result in an over-use of natural resources, leading 
by land erosion, deforestation and other factors to permanent 
and irretrievable loss: this has happened already, and is 
visibly happening now, in many parts of the world. In a 
special Section on “Family Planning” the Indian Report 
recognizes that “an alteration in population trends takes at 
least a few generations to materialize;” and steps are sug- 
gested for the education of public opinion on the need for 
limitation, and for experimental efforts to be made in the 
application of simple methods of birth control. For its wis- 
dom and courage in acknowledging the gravity of the situa- 
tion the Indian Planning Commission deserves every sup- 
port: bat the problem itself has not begun to be solved, and 
its consequences will dominate the development of India for 
many years; indeed, its gravity will continue to increase. 
Malaria is admitted by the Planning Commission to take an 
annual toll of a million lives, tuberculosis of half a million. 
‘The resolute use of insecticides and anti-malarial drugs could 
soon reduce the former to a small fraction: tuberculosis is 
bound to require more efiort and a longer term. Nobody 
would dare to say that steps to combat these diseases, and 
others such as cholera, to improve rural an} industrial hea!th, 
to increase the supply of drugs and medical equipment and 
services, should not be taken on the highest priority: but the 
consequence must be faced that a further increase of a million 
people per annum would result. “hus science, biological, 
medical, chemical and engineering, applied for motives of 
decent humanity entirely beyond reproach, with no objection- 
able secrecy, has led to a problem of the utmost public 
gravity which will require all the resources of science, hu- 
manity and statesmanship for its solution. 

‘The example of India has been taken because of the shee: 
magnitude of the problem and because its seriousness is now 
admitted by humane and responsible men: but the same 
conditions exist already in many parts of the world and will 
soon exist elsewhere. It is not a question only of food: if a 
higher standard of life is to become universal, with educa- 
tion, communications, housing, reasonable amenities and pub- 
lic health, a far greater demand will be made on all such nat- 
ural resources as power, chemicals, minerals, metais, water 
and wood. One is left wondering how long these can pos- 
sibly take the strain. Could world supplies conceivably hold 
out if the present requirement per head, in t»* United States, 
were multiplied in proportion to meet the same demand 
everywhere—even without any increase of present popula- 
tion; and if so, for how long? There is much discussion of 
human rights. At what level can these be reasonably 
pitched ? and do they extend to unlimited reproduction, with 
a consequent obligation falling on those more careful? These 
problems must be faced not only with goodwill and hu- 
manity, but also with integrity and courage, not refusing to 
recognize the compulsion of simple arithmetic. It is right 
that the scientific imagination should be allowed to play 
sometimes with the more distant future, when possibly new 
methods and resources may be found to solve all problems; 
but only on condition that our minds are not deflected from 
the urgent realities of the present. 

By vast improvements in communications, which have 
made the world so small, applied science has been one of the 
chief agents in the present ferment of social, political and 
economic thought. Can one urge, after the event, that the 
application was a mistake and that the majority of mankind 
could better have remained isolated and in ignorance? By 


making world war technically possible, applied science has 
helped to stir up national ambitions and social revolutions 
which, if poverty and deficiency continue without hope, may 
lead to major world catastrophe. Should we therefore refuse 
to employ science in defence of liberty and resign ourselves to 
a universal police state where no scruples are permitted? 
Are we, in scientific research, to say that some subjects may 
be investigated, but not others for fear of the consequences? 
Who then is to decide and by what international authority? 
And is it practical to insist that all scientific knowledge 
should be fully and openly disclosed, without secrecy or reser- 
vation of any kind, military or industrial? ‘hese are prob- 
lems which cannot be solved by rhetoric, or by any simple 
formula. ‘The purpose of setting them out is to make clear 
that we must face them with honesty and courage; for they 
will not solve themselves. 

I have led you to the ethical dilemma which perplexes 
many of us by taking an example in which few would ques- 
tion either the motives of those who made the original dis- 
coveries, or the humanity of their application: or indeed 
could wish that the fruit of the tree of knowledge had been 
left untried. It is easy to say now that side by side with the 
control of disease there should have been an equal and 
parallel effort in education, particularly the education of 
women as responsible citizens: for there is no possibility, if 
women remain ignorant and illiterate, of intelligent wide- 
spread family planning and control. But education alone 
would not have been enough, or indeed possible itself with- 
out a substantial measure of material and social betterment: 
and the expense and effort involved in this would have been 
indefinitely greater than in the application of medicine and 
hygiene, which after all has been relatively cheap. Had it 
been possible to foresee the enormous success of this applica- 
tion, would humane people have agreed that it could better 
have been held back, to keep in step with other parallel prog- 
ress, so that development could be planned and orderly? 
Some might say yes, taking the purely biological view that 
if men will breed like rabbits they must be allowed to die 
like rabbits, until gradually improving education and_ the 
demand for a higher standard of life teach them better. 
Most people would still say no. But suppose it were certain 
now that the pressure of increasing population, uncontrolled 
by disease, would lead not only to widespread exhaustion of 
the soil and of other capital resources but also to continuing 
and increasing international tension and disorder, making it 
hard for civilization itself to survive: would the majority of 
humane and reasonable people then change their minds? If 
ethical principles deny our right to do evil in order that 
good may come, are we justified in doing good when the 
foreseeable consequence is evil ? 

I remember asking an eminent Indian who had taken part 
in drawing up the so-called Bombay Plan of 1944 why there 
was no mention of the gravest problem of all, overgrowing 
population: he replied that his colleagues and he had indeed 
discussed it, but decided to leave it to God. To a biologist 
aware of the methods by which animal population is in fact 
controlled by nature, this seemed pretty poor comfort: yet 
there are many who really take that view, admittedly with 
the element of reason that we never can be sure that things 
may not turn up to make all our calculations wrong. Should 
we then just continue to do the good we see in front of us, 
in confidence that if our motives are humane, good and not 
evil will finally result? Or, taking that rather easy course, 
are we not showing a lack of the fundamental virtues of 
courage and integrity? 

‘The dilemma is a real one, and cannot be resolved by any 
simple expedient. In another form it is perplexing many of 
those who are concerned with the development of nuclear 
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physics, the ultimate service of which may be very great, 
possibly essential if our present type of civilization is to con- 
tinue when other sources of power dry up; while the bene- 
fits to medicine and industry are already substantial. But— 
nuclear fission has released the threat of unprecedented vio- 
lence, with the possible destruction of many millions of lives 
and the accumulated treasures, moral and material, of civili- 
zation. ‘he individual conscience may tell a man to have 
no part in it: that is easy enough, for there are plenty of 
other interesting things to do, but it does not solve the prob- 
lem. Moreover, it is possible that defensive weapons, based 
on nuclear fission, but not of the type intended for mass de- 
struction, can be developed which would make armed ag- 
gression intolerably costly. What then of the abolition of 
secrecy? In principle, yes, for the historic and unique con- 
tribution of science to international goodwill has been in 
sharing knowledge regardless of race and frontier, and the 
chief satisfaction of scientific work, the condition of its fruit- 
ful development, is frank and free discussion. ‘Cast thy 
bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after many 
days,” is wise and acceptable counsel in dealing with scientific 
knowledge: while “he that observeth the wind shall not sow 
and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap” is as aptly 
applied to human relations as to agriculture. Every possible 
endeavor, therefore, should be made towards international 
agreement on sharing scientific and technical knowledge and 
controlling nuclear weapons: but this, like peace itself, is a 
concern of every citizen, not only of scientific people. It is 
hard enough to get international agreement in quite simple 
matters, such as the perilous state of the north European 
fisheries, where no secrecy is involved and little national 
prestige, and the scientific evidence is unequivocal: but we 
must go on trying. 

Much scientific and technical advance has led to unex- 
pected dangers and difficulties. Without our present knowl- 
edge of bacteriology and preventive medicine, gigantic armies 
could never be kept in the field, and land war on the recent 
scale would be impossible: is medical science, therefore, to be 
blamed for twentieth-century war? ‘The indiscriminate use 
of insecticides, by upsetting the balance of nature, can quickly 
do more harm than good. Radio communication may be used 
for spreading lies and disorder as well as truth and goodwill. 
Developments in microbiology, in many ways beneficent, 
may be used in the future for biological warfare, with effects 
at present unpredictable; and control by international agree- 
ment and inspection might be very difficult. The list need 
not be multiplied, all are aware that every new benefit to 
mankind provides also its own dangers, either as unexpected 
consequences or by deliberate misuse. Science is not alone 
in this: liberty may lead to licence, religion can be used to 
inflame passions, laws can be exploited to protect wrong- 
doing. If scientists feel called upon to examine their con 
sciences, so much the better: but they need not imagine that 
in this they are exceptional! 

It has been debated whether “the scientific mind is funda- 
mentally amoral.’’ The real answer is that there is no such 
a thing as “the scientific mind.” Scientists for the most part 
are quite ordinary folk. In their par ‘cular scientific jobs 
they have developed a habit of critica’ examination, but this 
does not save them from wishful thinking in ordinary affairs, 
or sometimes even from misrepresentation and falsehood 
when their emotions or prejudices are strongly enough moved. 
Their minds are no more amoral than those of surgeons, 
lawyers, or scholars. As investigators most of them realize 
that their function would be stultified were they to introduce 
moral data into a scientific argument. A surgeon is not re- 
quired, or indeed allowed, to consider whether it would be 
better for the world if his patient died under the operation, 


he has only to carry it out with skill, care and integrity: but 
it would be foolish to conclude that the surgical mind is 
amoral. The surgeon himself, as a human being, has to 
make moral judgments: but he does so outside the operat- 
ing theatre. So it is with scientific people: like all good 
citizens they must take account of ethical considerations, and 
the chief of these, as with other good citizens, are of in- 
tegrity, courage and goodwill. Integrity forbids them to 
allow feelings of any kind to obscure facts, but that does 
not make them amoral: after all, integrity is the first condi- 
tion of morality. 

In the practical world of today, complete abandonment of 
secrecy, in government and industry, is out of the question. 
The advantages to international relations, and to general 
scientific progress, of the greatest possible freedom are evi- 
dent; to these can be added the impossibility, in a free democ- 
racy, of keeping the best people unless the conditions of their 
work are congenial. If scientific men consistently avoid jobs 
which seem to them to fall short of reasonable freedom, 
they will force changes of organization so that only neces- 
sary secrecy is maintained. The penalty of filling an organi- 
zation, governmental or industrial, with second-rate people, 
cheerfully amenable to unnecessary restrictions, is far too 
evident in its result on efficiency to be tolerable fer long. 
‘The cure, therefore, is largely in scientists’ own hands. In 
this, as in many other aspects of their work, moral considera- 
tions come in, and the only way to resolve the dilemma which 
is in so many minds is to discuss it frankly. To neglect it 
altogether is not amoral but immoral, it is the duty of all 
of us as citizens to consider the ethical basis of our work, 

‘Today when the public importance of science and its popu- 
lar esteem may turn some people’s heads it is well that 
scientists should realize that the prestige of science is not 
their personal property, but a trust which they have an ob- 
ligation to pass on uncompromised to their successors. “The 
popularizing of genuine science is an important public serv- 
ice, we should all be ready to take our part in it according to 
our powers: but to use the general prestige of science as a 
bait to attract attention to pronouncements on other topics, 
for example on politics or religion, is a disservice both to 
science and the public. As a citizen I need no more justi 
fication than any other citizen in saying what I like about 
such things: but I have no right to pose as a representative 
of science in discussing them. In the days when the repre- 
sentatives of religion claimed supernatural knowledge of the 
natural world it was necessary to insist, as Tyndall did, that 
the natural world belongs to science. Fortunately those days 
are past. If they now claim that the facts and trends of over 
population are not what we say, we can argue about that as a 
scientific question: but if they insist that its consequences 
should be left to God, they must allow us as citizens to take 
the opposite view. If political pressure were applied in any 
way to force conformity to particular scientific theories, as 
happened in Germany and is happening now elsewhere, then 
one’s right and indeed one’s duty would be clear, alike as 
citizen and as scientist. But the nature of: political institu- 
tions and the policies of political parties are not scientific 
questions and how I choose to vote has nothing to do with 
science. Indeed, curious as it may seem, the spectrum of 
political opinion of scientists in Britain is much the same as 
that of other similar groups: though the loudspeakers are 
generally tuned in to one particular wave-band. 

Some seventeen hundred years ago there crystallized out, 
from many centuries of experience of the human problems 
and ethical necessities of medicine, the so-called Hippocratic 
Oath. The obligation of integrity and trust; the insistent 
claim of suffering; the care of mothers and children; solici- 
tude for the old and weak; the sanctity of human life: these 
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has led in other countries to a gradually falling birth rate; 
but a higher standard requires a far greater charge on nat- 
ural resources of all kinds, which cannot be met until the 
pressure of population is reduced. 

In the meantime there is more than danger that the emer- 
gency will result in an over-use of natural resources, leading 
by land erosion, deforestation and other factors to permanent 
and irretrievable loss: this has happened already, and is 
visibly happening now, in many parts of the world. In a 
special Section on “Family Planning” the Indian Report 
recognizes that “an alteration in population trends takes at 
least a few generations to materialize; and steps are sug- 
gested for the education of public opinion on the need for 
limitation, and for experimental efforts to be made in the 
application of simple methods of birth control. For its wis- 
dom and courage in acknowledging the gravity of the situa- 
tion the Indian Planning Commission deserves every sup- 
port: but the problem itself has not begun to be solved, and 
its consequences will dominate the development of India for 
many years; indeed, its gravity will continue to increase. 
Malaria is admitted by the Planning Commission to take an 
annual toll of a million lives, tuberculosis of half a million. 
‘The resolute use of insecticides and anti-malarial drugs could 
soon reduce the former to a small fraction: tuberculosis is 
bound to require more efiort and a longer term. Nobody 
would dare to say that steps to combat these diseases, and 
others such as cholera, to improve rural and industrial hea!th, 
to increase the supply of drugs and medical equipment and 
services, should not be taken on the highest priority: but the 
consequence must be faced that a further increase of a million 
people px would result. “Thus science, biological, 
medical, chemical and engineering, applied for motives of 
decent humanity entirely beyond reproach, with no objection- 
able secrecy, has led to a problem of the utmost public 
gravity which will require all the resources of science, hu- 
manity and statesmanship for its solution. 

‘The example of India has been taken because of the sheet 
magnitude of the problem and because its seriousness is now 
admitted by humane and responsible men: but the same 
conditions exist already in many parts of the world and will 
soon exist elsewhere. It is not a question only of food: if a 
higher standard of life is to become universal, with educa- 
tion, communications, housing, reasonable amenities and pub- 
lic health, a far greater demand will be made on all such nat 
ural resources as power, chemicals, minerals, metals, water 
and wood. One is left wondering how long these can pos- 
sibly take the strain. Could world supplies conceivably hold 
out if the present requirement per head, in the United States, 
were multiplied in proportion to meet the same demand 
everywhere—even without any increase of present popula- 
tion; and if so, for how long? There is much discussion of 
human rights. At what level can these be reasonably 
pitched ? and do they extend to unlimited reproduction, with 
a consequent obligation falling on those more careful? These 
problems must be faced not only with goodwill and hu- 
manity, but also with integrity and courage, not refusing to 
recognize the compulsion of simple arithmetic. It is right 
that the scientific imagination should be allowed to play 
sometimes with the more distant future, when possibly new 
methods and resources may be found to solve all problems; 
but only on condition that our minds are not deflected from 
the urgent realities of the present. 

By vast improvements in communications, which have 
made the world so small, applied science has been one of the 
chief agents in the present ferment of social, political and 
economic thought. Can one urge, after the event, that the 
application was a mistake and that the majority of mankind 
could better have remained isolated and in ignorance? By 
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making world war technically possible, applied science has 
helped to stir up national ambitions and social revolutions 
which, if poverty and deficiency continue without hope, may 
lead to major world catastrophe. Should we therefore refuse 
to employ science in defence of liberty and resign ourselves to 
a universal police state where no scruples are permitted? 
Are we, in scientific research, to say that some subjects may 
be investigated, but not others for fear of the consequences ? 
Who then is to decide and by what international authority? 
And is it practical to insist that all scientific knowledge 
should be fully and openly disclosed, without secrecy or reser- 
vation of any kind, military or industrial? ‘These are prob- 
lems which cannot be solved by rhetoric, or by any simple 
formula. ‘The purpose of setting them out is to make clear 
that we must face them with honesty and courage; for they 
will not solve themselves. 

I have led you to the ethical dilemma which perplexes 
many of us by taking an example in which few would ques- 
tion either the motives of those who made the original dis- 
coveries, or the humanity of their application: or indeed 
could wish that the fruit of the tree of knowledge had been 
left untried. It is easy to say now that side by side with the 
control of disease there should have been an equal and 
parallel effort in education, particularly the education of 
women as responsible citizens: for there is no possibility, if 
women remain ignorant and illiterate, of intelligent wide- 
spread family planning and control. But education alone 
would not have been enough, or indeed possible itself with- 
out a substantial measure of material and social betterment: 
and the expense and effort involved in this would have been 
indefinitely greater than in the application of medicine and 
hygiene, which after all has been relatively cheap. Had it 
been possible to foresee the enormous success of this applica- 
tion, would humane people have agreed that it could better 
have been held back, to keep in step with other parallel prog- 
ress, so that development could be planned and orderly? 
Some might say yes, taking the purely biological view that 
if men will breed like rabbits they must be allowed to die 
like rabbits, until gradually improving education and the 
demand for a higher standard of life teach them better. 
Most people would still say no. But suppose it were certain 
now that the pressure of increasing population, uncontrolled 
by disease, would lead not only to widespread exhaustion of 
the soil and of other capital resources but also to continuing 
and increasing international tension and disorder, making it 
hard for civilization itself to survive: would the majority of 
humane and reasonable people then change their minds? If 
ethical principles deny our right to do evil in order that 
good may come, are we justified in doing good when the 
foreseeable consequence is evil ? 

I remember asking an eminent Indian who had taken part 
in drawing up the so-called Bombay Plan of 1944 why there 
was no mention of the gravest problem of all, overgrowing 
population: he replied that his colleagues and he had indeed 
discussed it, but decided to leave it to God. To a biologist 
aware of the methods by which animal population is in fact 
controlled by nature, this seemed pretty poor comfort: yet 
there are many who really take that view, admittedly with 
the element of reason that we never can be sure that things 
may not turn up to make all our calculations wrong. Should 
we then just continue to do the good we see in front of us, 
in confidence that if our motives are humane, good and not 
evil will finally result? Or, taking that rather easy course, 
are we not showing a lack of the fundamental virtues of 
courage and integrity? 

‘The dilemma is a real one, and cannot be resolved by any 
simple expedient. In another form it is perplexing many of 
those who are concerned with the development of nuclear 
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physics, the ultimate service of which may be very great, 
possibly essential if our present type of civilization is to con- 
tinue when other sources of power dry up; while the bene- 
fits to medicine and industry are already substantial. But— 
nuclear fission has released the threat of unprecedented vio- 
lence, with the possible destruction of many millions of lives 
and the accumulated treasures, moral and material, of civili- 
zation. ‘he individual conscience may tell a man to have 
no part in it: that is easy enough, for there are plenty of 
other interesting things to do, but it does not solve the prob- 
lem. Moreover, it is possible that defensive weapons, based 
on nuclear fission, but not of the type intended for mass de- 
struction, can be developed which would make armed ag- 
gression intolerably costly. What then of the abolition of 
secrecy? In principle, yes, for the historic and unique con- 
tribution of science to international goodwill has been in 
sharing knowledge regardless of race and frontier, and the 
chief satisfaction of scientific work, the condition of its fruit- 
ful development, is frank and free discussion. “Cast thy 
bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after many 
days,” is wise and acceptable counsel in dealing with scientific 
knowledge: while “he that observeth the wind shall not sow 
and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap” is as aptly 
applied to human relations as to agriculture. Every possible 
endeavor, therefore, should be made towards international 
agreement on sharing scientific and technical knowledge and 
controlling nuclear weapons: but this, like peace itself, is a 
concern of every citizen, not only of scientific people. It is 
hard enough to get international agreement in quite simple 
matters, such as the perilous state of the north European 
fisheries, where no secrecy is involved and little national 
prestige, and the scientific evidence is unequivocal: but we 
must go on trying. 

Much scientific and technical advance has led to unex- 
pected dangers and difficulties. Without our present knowl- 
edge of bacteriology and preventive medicine, gigantic armies 
could never be kept in the field, and land war on the recent 
scale would be impossible: is medical science, therefore, to be 
blamed for twentieth-century war? ‘The indiscriminate use 
of insecticides, by upsetting the balance of nature, can quickly 
do more harm than good. Radio communication may be used 
for spreading lies and disorder as well as truth and goodwill. 
Developments in microbiology, in many ways beneficent, 
may be used in the future for biological warfare, with effects 
at present unpredictable; and control by international agree- 
ment and inspection might be very difficult. The list need 
not be multiplied, all are aware that every new benefit to 
mankind provides also its own dangers, either as unexpected 
consequences or by deliberate misuse. Science is not alone 
in this: liberty may lead to licence, religion can be used to 
inflame passions, laws can be exploited to protect wrong- 
doing. If scientists feel called upon to examine their con 
sciences, so much the better: but they need not imagine that 
in this they are exceptional! 

It has been debated whether “the scientific mind is funda- 
mentally amoral.” The real answer is that there is no such 
a thing as “the scientific mind.” Scientists for the most part 
are quite ordinary folk. In their particular scientific jobs 
thev have developed a habit of critical examination, but this 
does not save them from wishful thinking in ordinary affairs, 
or sometimes even from misrepresentation and falsehood 
when their emotions or prejudices are strongly enough moved. 
Their minds are no more amoral than those of surgeons, 
lawyers, or scholars. As investigators most of them realize 
that their function would be stultified were they to introduce 
moral data into a scientific argument. A surgeon is not re- 
quired, or indeed allowed, to consider whether it would be 
better for the world if his patient died under the operation, 


he has only to carry it out with skill, care and integrity: but 
it would be foolish to conclude that the surgical mind is 
amoral. The surgeon himself, as a human being, has to 
make moral judgments: but he does so outside the operat- 
ing theatre. So it is with scientific people: like all good 
citizens they must take account of ethical considerations, and 
the chief of these, as with other good citizens, are of in- 
tegrity, courage and goodwill. Integrity forbids them to 
allow feelings of any kind to obscure facts, but that does 
not make them amoral: after all, integrity is the first condi- 
tion of morality. 

In the practical world of today, complete abandonment of 
secrecy, in government and industry, is out of the question. 
The advantages to international relations, and to general 
scientific progress, of the greatest possible freedom are evi- 
dent; to these can be added the impossibility, in a free democ- 
racy, of keeping the best people unless the conditions of their 
work are congenial. If scientific men consistently avoid jobs 
which seem to them to fall short of reasonable freedom, 
they will force changes of organization so that only neces- 
sary secrecy is maintained. The penalty of filling an organi- 
zation, governmental or industrial, with second-rate people, 
cheerfully amenable to unnecessary restrictions, is far too 
evident in its result on efficiency to be tolerable for long. 
The cure, therefore, is largely in scientists’ own hands. In 
this, as in many other aspects of their work, moral considera- 
tions come in, and the only way to resolve the dilemma which 
is in so many minds is to discuss it frankly. To neglect it 
altogether is not amoral but immoral, it is the duty of all 
of us as citizens to consider the ethical basis of our work. 

‘Today when the public importance of science and its popu- 
lar esteem may turn some people’s heads it is well that 
scientists should realize that the prestige of science is not 
their personal property, but a trust which they have an ob- 
ligation to pass on uncompromised to their successors. ‘The 
popularizing of genuine science is an important public serv- 
ice, we should all be ready to take our part in it according to 
our powers: but to use the general prestige of science as a 
bait to attract attention to pronouncements on other topics, 
for example on politics or religion, is a disservice both to 
science and the public. As a citizen I need no more justi 
fication than any other citizen in saying what I like about 
such things: but I have no right to pose as a representative 
of science in discussing them. In the days when the repre- 
sentatives of religion claimed supernatural knowledge of the 
natural world it was necessary to insist, as I'yndall did, that 
the natural world belongs to science. Fortunately those days 
are past. If they now claim that the facts and trends of over 
population are not what we say, we can argue about that as a 
scientific question: but if they insist that its consequences 
should be left to God, they must allow us as citizens to take 
the opposite view. If political pressure were applied in any 
way to force conformity to particular scientific theories, as 
happened in Germany and is happening now elsewhere, then 
one’s right and indeed one’s duty would be clear, alike as 
citizen and as scientist. But the nature of political institu- 
tions and the policies of political parties are not scientific 
questions and how I choose to vote has nothing to do with 
science. Indeed, curious as it may seem, the spectrum of 
political opinion of scientists in Britain is much the same as 
that of other similar groups: though the loudspeakers are 
generally tuned in to one particular wave-band. 

Some seventeen hundred years ago there crystallized out 
from many centuries of experience of the human problems 
and ethical necessities of medicine, the so-called Hippocratic 
Oath. The obligation of integrity and trust; the insistent 
claim of suffering; the care of mothers and children; solici- 
tude for the old and weak; the sanctity of human life: these 
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are as vital a part of medical tradition as its science and its 
art. Practice, it is true, may lag behind principles, but at 
least such failure is regarded as discreditable; and it is hard 
to imagine any kind of civilization in which the ethical prin- 
ciples of medicine were disregarded. ‘That is one reason why 
the future possibility of biological warfare is particularly re- 
pugnant. ‘loday science finds itself, unexpectedly and with- 
out those centuries of tradition and experience, in a position 
no less important to the community than medicine: and its 
ethical principles have not yet clearly emerged. 

Every candidate for admission to the earliest of American 
learned associations was required to answer yes to the ques- 
tion, “Do you love truth for truth’s sake, and will you en- 
deavor impartially to find . . . it for yourself and communi- 


That affirmation might have its place in 
But 


cate it to others?” 
a modern scientific version of the Hippocratic Oath. 
again the same dilemma arises—‘endeavor impartially 
to communicate it to others.”’ Apart altogether from con- 
siderations of national security, in many fields today much 
of the best research is done, and done increasingly, in indus- 
trial laboratories. ‘Those who have seen and admired such 
work, and the people who do it, cannot but applaud the 
foresight which made it possible. But if all the results are to 
be communicated at once and impartially to others, could 
directors and shareholders be reasonably expected to continue 
their support? Indeed, if an industry were nationalized 
could it afford to give away its secrets to competitors 
abroad? Not in any real world, in which a nation must re- 
main solvent and industry must depend for success on the 
rapid application of new knowledge. The dilemma must 
be met by reasonable compromise, of which perhaps the most 
hopeful sign today is that many of the directors of industry 
come up through research departments. A friendly and 
familiar contact between management and research, and be- 
tween industrial and outside scientists, can reduce this par- 
ticular dilemma to manageable size. 

A graver problem is provided by research under govern- 
ment, when considerations of security come in. In the emer- 
gency which became evident in 1935, the secret development 
of radar for purposes of air defense aroused no obvious pangs 
of conscience; and many other developments come in that 
class. But the surest of military maxims is that counter at- 
tack is an essential part of defense; to limit scientific methods 
to defensive weapons would be to ensure defeat, indeed it is 
quite impracticable. Burt let us be realists; so long as offen- 
sive weapons may be used, the part played by the scientist 
is no more immoral than that of the engineer, the workman, 
the soldier or the statesman, and the attitude of “holier- 
than-thou” is unbecoming. We all bear, as citizens, an equal 
responsibility. But is it practical to suggest that all scientists 
in all countries should agree, and hold to their agreement 
whatever happens, to take no part in research on offensive 
weapons? or at least should endeavor impartially to com- 
municate its results to others? ‘The answer is evident. There 


are individuals in all free countries who find such work 
intolerable. In those countries their scruples are respected 
and they are at liberty to do something else; but let them 
not imagine that the problem is solved that way, or that 
those who think otherwise are necessarily stupid or im- 
moral. ‘Ihe first condition of freedom is freedom of con- 
science, and the scientist has the same right to that as any 
citizen: but freedom does not extend to giving away other 
people’s property, whether of goods or knowledge. 

‘There seems to be no simple answer to the riddle. All 
knowledge, not only that of the natural world, can be used 
for evil as well as good: and in all ages there continue to be 
people who think that its fruit should be forbidden. Does the 
future welfare, therefore, of mankind depend on a refusal 
of science and a more intensive study of the Sermon on the 
Mount? ‘There are others who hold the contrary opinion, 
that more and more ef science and its applications alone can 
bring prosperity and happiness to men. Both of these ex- 
treme views seem to me entirely wrong—though the second 
is the more perilous, as more likely to be commonly accepted. 
‘The so-called conflict between science and religion is usually 
about words, too often the words of their unbalanced advo- 
cates: the reality lies somewhere in between. “Completeness 
and dignity,” to use Tyndall’s phrase, are brought to man by 
three main channels, first by the religious sentiment and its 
embodiment in ethical principles, secondly by the influence 
of what is beautiful in nature, human personality or art, 
and thirdly by the pursuit of scientific truth and its reso- 
lute use in improving human life. Some suppose that re- 
ligion and beauty are incompatible: others, that the aesthetic 
has no relation to the scientific sense: both seem to me just 
as mistaken as those who hold that the scientific and the re- 
ligious spirit are necessarily opposed. Co-operation is re- 
quired, not conflict: for science can be used to express and 
apply the principles of ethics, and those principles themselves 
can guide the behavior of scientific men: while the appre- 
ciation of what is good and beautiful can provide to both a 
vision of encouragement. 

Is there really then any special ethical dilemma which we 
scientific men, as distinct from other people, have to meet? 
I think not: unless it be to convince ourselves humbly that 
we are just like others in having moral issues to face. It is 
true that integrity of thought is the absolute condition of our 
work, and that judgments of value must never be allowed 
to deflect our judgments of fact. But in. this we are not 
unique. It is true that scientific research has opened up the 
possibilty of unprecedented good, or unlimited harm, for 
mankind ; but the use that is made of it depends in the end on 
the moral judgments of the whole community of men. It is 
totally impossible now to reverse the process of discovery: it 
will certainly go on. To help to guide its use aright is not a 
scientific dilemma, but the honorable and compelling duty of 
a good citizen, 
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AMBIGUITIES IN THE MArxistT ATTITUDE 
ON THE NATIONAL QUESTION 
HERE is a certain ambiguity in the Marxian attitude 
towards the national question, which is the first mat- 
to examine. If you read the 


ter which I propose 


Communist Manifesto, you will find on the one hand a 
declaration that the workers have no country to defend; 
next, that their aim is to establish themselves as the nation; 
next you will find an economic or market theory of Na- 
tionalism and Internationalism—that the idea of nationality 
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grows up only when the nationwide market has developed 
so that you would automatically expect a feeling of nation- 
ality to coincide with the size of a given national or nation- 
wide market. 

On the other hand, you also have a declaration concern- 
ing the rights of complete restoration of Poland as an inde- 
pendent nationality in the Communist Manifesto. Poland 
was geared at that time part into the German market, part 
into the Russian market, part into the Austrian-Hungarian 
market. So it is quite obvious that Marx has abandoned his 
own economic interpretation of Nationalism in favor of 
recognition that there is a kind of demi-urge that has lived 
underground, something of the spirit of the Polish people 
which demands the restoration of Polish national independ- 
ence. Thus even in the Communist Manifesto we find an 
ambiguity on the national question, which I take as the 
first background point in an approach to the question of 
Titoism. 

Second, you will find in the relations between Lenin and 
Stalin a certain ambiguity on the national question. In 1920 
Lenin was preparing a document (a series of propositions 
or theses) for the Communist International Congress on the 
National and Colonial Question. He sent a copy of it to 
Stalin for his opinion (as he did to a number of other 
people) and Stalin wrote back a criticism, expressing a dis- 
agreement with Lenin’s thesis. Now that criticism (and I 
call your attention to the early date—June 12, 1920)—that 
criticism is extremely interesting. 

Stalin writes: 

“For nations which made up part of old Russia, our 
Soviet-type of federation may and must be accounted ex- 
pedient as the road to unity. These nationalities either did 
not have a state of their own in the past or have long lost 
it, in view of which fact the Soviet centralized-type of 
federation will graft itself onto them without any serious 
friction. But the same cannot be said of those nationalities 
which did not make up a part of old Russia—which ex- 
isted as independent formations, developed their own 
states and which, if they become Soviet, will be obliged 
by force or circumstances to enter into one or another 
governmental relationship with Soviet Russia. 

“For example, a future Soviet Germany, Soviet Poland, 
Soviet Hungary, Soviet Finland—” (now this is 1920, 
and is a basic document which we might call Stalin’s 
“Mein Kampf”) “these peoples, having had their own 
state, their own army, their own finances, will hardly 
agree—even though they become Soviet—to enter at once 
into a federal bond with Soviet Russia of the type of the 
Bashkir or Ukrainian. For a federation of the Soviet type 
would be looked upon by the mass as a form of diminution 
of their state independence, as an attack upon it. I have 
no doubt, therefore, that for these nationalities the most 
acceptable form of reapprochement will be a Confedera- 
tion.” (By which he means a kind of alliance or loose 
union of nominally independent states). “I say nothing 
of the backward nations; for example: Persia, Turkey— 
in relation to which or for which the Soviet type of fed- 
eration and federation, in general, would be still more 
unacceptable.” 

This criticism of Lenin’s thesis (which, by the way, Lenin 
rejected) indicates that as early as June 12, 1920 Stalin 
already had a concept of a future Soviet Germany, a Soviet 
Finland, a Soviet Hungary. He recognized that they could 
not directly enter into the Soviet Union “Federation” and 
he proposed a transition form which today he calls “The 
System of People’s Democracies.” Thus the first approach 


of Stalin to what today we call “Titoism” can be found in 
this document. Now where can you find this document 
today? It is not in Stalin’s Collected Works. He has ex- 
cluded it from the canon of his Collected Works because 
it is too revealing. Nevertheless, you can find it in Lenin’s 
Collected Works—in the Russian Third Edition, Volume 
XXV, page 624, as a footnote, in which Stalin’s criticism 
written to Lenin is given in full. It is a document worthy 
of much more study than our leaders have so far given it. 
The third point in Stalin’s special views on the national 
question to which I wish to call your attention, is a con- 
tempt on Stalin’s part for the right of borderlands and 
neighbors to genuine independence. On October 10, 1920, 
he wrote: 
“Central Russia, this fireplace of world revolution, can- 
not hold out long without the help of the borderlands rich 
in raw materials, fuel, food . . . The separation of the 
borderlands would undermine the revolutionary might of 
Central Russia . . . for the borderlands, there are possible 
only two outcomes: 
EITHER together with Russia. .. . 
OR together with the Entente. . . . 
There is no third possibility. 
The so-called independence of the so-called independent 
Georgia, Armenia, Poland, Finland, etc., is only a decep- 
tive appearance covering up the full dependence of these 
governments (if you will excuse me for calling them gov- 
ernments) from this or that group of Imperialists.” 
(PRAVDA, October 20, 1920; Stalin’s Collected Works, 
Vol. IV, pp. 351-363). 


The fourth constituent element in the Stalinist attitude 
on Titoism I find in his definition of an “internationalist.” 
On August |, 1927, he said, 


“a 


A revolutionary is one who, without reservation, uncon- 
ditionally, openly and honestly is ready to defend and 
protect the U.S.S.R., since the U.S.S.R. is the first pro- 
letarian revolutionary state in the world. An international- 
ist is he who unreservedly, without hesitation, without 
conditions, is ready to defend the U.S.S.R., because the 
U.S.S.R. is the base of the world revolutionary movement. 
And to defend, to advance this revolutionary movement is 
impossible without defending the U.S.S.R.” 


The last point of ambiguity in this Marxist-Leninist-Stal 
inist attitude towards the national question I offer in the 
form of a conversation between Bukharin and Armstrong, 
who wrote a book on Tito. Bukharin said to Armstrong: 

“National rivalry between Communist states is by defi- 
nition ‘an impossibility.’ ” 


By definition it is impossible for the Soviet Union to be 
Imperialist; by definition it is impossible for the United 
States not to be Imperialist; by definition whatever the 
Soviet Union does is peaceful and by definition whatever the 
Soviet Union does is democratic. And so we are not sur- 
prised to find that national rivalry between Communist 
states is by definition “an impossibility.” Just as Capitalism 
cannot live without war, so war cannot live with Com- 
munism. 

Bukharin did not live long enough to learn better. 


II. THe Break BeTweeEN STALIN AND Tito 


We turn now to the open break between Tito and Stalin. 
This open break is as significant for our understanding of 
the Communist International, or the Cominform, as that 
famous unhealing fistula was for gastro-intestinal observa- 
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tion. You remember there was a doctor who once tried to 
operate and heal a fistula in the stomach of a living man. 
He failed, so he finally put in a window, took advantage of 
that open porthole, and continued to examine the functioning 
of the stomach and the intestines through it. Thus modern 
gastro-intestinal science developed. In the same sense the 
break between ‘Tito and Stalin opened a window into the 
deeply secret processes that go on inside the Cominform. In 
the early days of the Comintern there were public debates, 
rival proposals, and thus we could get some notion of what 
went on. But, increasingly, the Comintern became mono- 
lithic, and with it came unanimity and overwhelming blanket 
secrecy. Were it not for this break we would have very 
little notion indeed of how the Cominform functions. 

How shall we interpret the break between ‘Tito and 
Stalin? We can interpret it first in emotional terms and 
say that Stalinism underrates the everlasting determination 
of peoples to be themselves. The 20th Century’s chief lesson 
thus far, | should say, is that national independence is one 
of the few things for which men are willing to fight and 
die. 

Secondly, we can interpret it in historical terms—people 
with different experiences, different traditions, different cul- 
tures, inevitably have differing values. Even a World State 
would never be able to bleach out all the varied national 
colors from life. 

‘Third, we can interpret it in terms of national interest and 
national traditions. ‘The Yugoslavs have a tradition of re- 
sistance to outside tyrants—a tradition formed in the strug- 
gle against the Turks, strengthened in the struggle against 
Hitler, and now given fresh life and meaning in the struggle 
against Stalin. 

Fourth, we can interpret it in terms of a special Balkan 
political tradition. Every Balkan Communist, every Balkan 
Socialist, every Balkan Democrat, every Balkan Liberal, has 
been brought up in the tradition of the need for a Federation 
of Balkan Republics. When we speak of “The Balkanization 
of Europe” we have in mind the same thing which has been 
the curse of life in the Balkans. The Balkan peninsula has 
been the playground of Great Powers—France, Austria- 
Hungary, Germany, Russia—and Balkan patriots have long 
felt that the only way their lands could cease to be a play- 
ground of the Great Powers was if they were to federate 
and form a genuine Federated Power of their own. So it 
was almost automatic for Communists in Bulgaria, Yugo- 
slavia and Rumania, as it would have been automatic for 
Socialists or for Republicans and Democrats, the moment 
they came to power in all those countries and felt a kinship 
with each other—it was automatic to propose a Balkan Fed- 
eration. But, at that moment there was dnly one great 
power that was still to be kept out of the Balkans by a Bal- 
kan Federation: namely, the Soviet Union. And Stalin re- 
acted angrily to the proposal of a powerful Balkan Federa- 
tion which might have stood up against him. 

Fifth, we can interpret the Tito break in terms of per- 
sonal conflict, and this is the more instructive because Tito 
is a kind of “‘pocket’’ Stalin. Of all the disciples of Stalin, 
the one that learned most from him and was closest to him 
was Joseph Broz, known as Tito. Now Stalinism is a 
jealous “ism.” It is a kind of ersatz religion in which Stalin 
has become the infallible, the omniscient, the omnipotent 
leader and father of the peoples. The vozhd is a jealous 
vozhd and beside him there is no other vozhd. He may have 
disciples—twelve, or twelve times twelve, or any number— 
but he may not have partners, associates, or second-string 
leaders. The disciple who challenges this becomes by defini- 
tion a “Judas Iscariot.” 


Sixth, we might interpret Titoism in ideological terms. 
We might bear in mind that orthodoxies tend to breed here- 
sies; dogmas—challenge; commands—disobedience. Then 
the heresies, in turn, will claim to be orthodoxies, even as 
so many heresies in the Christian churches appeal to “primi- 
tive Christianity.” So Titoism has appealed to “primitive 
Leninism,” against Stalin’s modifications or “‘betrayals” of 
what Tito claims to be orthodox Leninism. It is within this 
closed circle that Titoism has developed, and only now— 
reluctantly, hesitatingly, dubiously—some of ‘Tito’s idealo- 
gues are beginning to question certain tenets of Leninism 
itself. 

II. Tue Muttipce Appear or Titoism 


Having made this multiple interpretation of the develop- 
ment of Titoism, I want to suggest something of the multiple 
appeal of Titoism. It appeals to national patriotism against 
treason to one’s country; yes, and even to the class that a 
Communist professes to rep:ssent. Wherever you have to 
put the interests of the Soviet government above the in- 
terests of your own country, your own people, and against 
your own working class—then you are faced with the prob- 
lem of treason. Reluctance to commit these forms of treason 
is one of the appeals that Titoism makes to the Communist 
in other countries. 

Second, it appeals to “primitive Leninism” as a return to 
purity of doctrine and true equalitarian internationalism. 

Third, it appeals to fellow travelers “out on a limb” and 
anxious to climb down without any loss of revolutionary 
posture. I refer to an O. John Rogge in this country or a 
Ziliakus in England. The cold war having created an in- 
tolerable situation for people out on that limb, the problem 
was how they could climb down, yet still appear faithful to 
some kind of revolutionary doctrine. Tito gave the answer, 
which I think helps to explain why a Ziliakus or a Rogge 
becomes so ardent a Titoist. 

Fourth, Titoism has an appeal to his neighbors still need- 
ing a Balkan Federation to defend themselves—to Italy and 
to Greece. 

Fifth, it is of especial interest to the Atlantic Pact Na- 
tions, for it represents the crack in the armor, the breach in 
the walls. I have every sympathy for the plight of the Yugo- 
slav people who are still under the heal of a totalitarian dic- 
tatorship and from their standpoint it would certainly be 
much better if Tito were a Democrat and not a totalitarian 
Communist dictator. But from the standpoint of our interest 
at the present phase of the cold war, I can’t help thinking 
Tito is more useful to us as a Communist than he would be 
as a Democrat. 

IV. 

Now I turn to the genesis of the Tito break. The first 
aspect that we must consider is the special circumstances 
under which Titoist Yugoslavia was born. Like Poland, 
Yugoslavia resisted German invasion from the outset. There 
is this difference, however, that Poland resisted both Hitler 
and Stalin while Titoist Yugoslavia resisted Hitler only 
when Stalin and Hitler broke. 

Second, Yugoslavia is an ideal terrain for guerrilla war- 
fare and although its main armies were easily smashed by 
the Wehrmacht, yet in the mountains of Yugoslavia guer- 
rilla warfare was never abandoned. 

Third, the Tito forces participated in the final liberation 
of Yugoslavia and functioned as a kind of junior ally to the 
Soviet Army. 

Fourth, their mountains were never fully occupied by 
Hitler as their country was never occupied by Stalin. It was 
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the only East European state to escape Red Army occupa- 
tion, therefore theoretically self-liberated. 

Fifth, geographically, Yugoslavia is farthest from Russia 
of the so-called “People’s Democracies.” It has no contiguous 
border with the Soviet Union. It has direct contact with 
the non-Communist world—with Italy, with Greece and 
with the open sea along the shores of the Adriatic. These, 
then, are the special circumstances which made possible the 
rise of Titoism. 


V. Dirrerences WHICH LED TO THE BREAK 


Now I should like to examine some of the differences— 
muted, but stubborn—that developed between Tito and 
Stalin long before either of them recognized that these dif- 
ferences were leading to a break. On March 5, 1942, Mos- 
cow sent a cable to Tito, criticizing him for being too pro- 
Soviet and too openly Communist in his conduct of the strug- 
gle inside Yugoslavia. I quote a few sentences from the 
Moscow Cable: 

“WITH SOME JUSTIFICATION THE FOLLOW- 

ERS OF ENGLAND AND THE YUGOSLAV 

GOVERNMENT BELIEVE THAT THE PARTI- 

SAN MOVEMENTS IS ASSUMING A COMMU- 

NIST CHARACTER AND THAT IT INTENDS 

TO SOVIETIZE YUGOSLAVIA. THE BASIC 

AND IMMEDIATE TASK CONSISTS NOW IN 

THE UNIFICATION OF ALL ANTI-HITLER 

ELEMENTS IN ORDER TO CRUSH THE OC- 

CUPIER AND ACHIEVE NATIONAL LIBERA- 

TION. IS IT REALLY TRUE THAT BESIDES 

THE COMMUNISTS AND THEIR FOLLOWERS 

THERE ARE NO OTHER YUGOSLAV PATRI- 

OTS TOGETHER WITH WHOM YOU COULD 

FIGHT AGAINST THE ENEMY 2?” 


Now this is an instruction—not to cease to plan for a 
Soviet Yugoslavia, but to slow up and dissimulate the tempo 
of progress in that direction. We thus find that Tito is 
more Communist and more openly pro-Soviet than Stalin 
wishes him to be at that moment. A similar instruction 
went to Mao and, as you know, Mao Tse-tung accepted the 
instruction and continued to collaborate with Chiang Kai- 
shek, but Tito stepped up his campaign against Mihailovich 
after receiving this cable. The Soviet Union continued to 
maintain a “hands off” appearance until very late. 

There was no Soviet mission in Yugoslavia until February, 
1944, although there was a Military Mission from Britain 
from May, 1942 on. In 1944 a Yugoslav brigade, trained 
in Russia, came equipped with uniforms with royal Yugo- 
slav emblems and only after Tito protested were the em- 
blems removed. In 1943, while Stalin was still uncertain 
whether Mihailovich or Tito would come out on top and 
still wished to avoid alarming the Western powers, he gave 
no direct help to Tito. Tito was puzzled, angered, and the 
only answer he knew was to step up his offensive and cam- 
paign of propaganda against Mihailovich. Only when the 
Americans and the British showed no unfavorable reaction 
and when all sorts of people in America and in Britain began 
to echo Tito’s propaganda that Mihailovich was a Nazi col- 
laborator—only then did Stalin conclude that his cautions 
and fears were exaggerated and only then did he begin to 
give open help to Tito. 

Another curious document of 1942 is a lecture from 
Stalin to Tito on what “Internationalism”’ consists of during 


World War II. I quote: 


“The defeat of the Fascist bandits and the liberation from 
the occupier is now the basic task and is above all other 
tasks. Take into consideration that the Soviet Union has 
treaty obligations with the Yugoslav king and govern- 
ment and that any open actions against these would create 
new difficulties in the common war efforts in the relations 
between the Soviet Union and England and America. Do 
not consider your struggle only from your own national 
viewpoint, but from the international point of view of the 
English-Soviet-American coalition. Strengthen your posi- 
tions in the people's liberation struggle,” (you see Stalin 
is not averse to what ‘Tito is trying to do), “and at the 
same time show more elasticity and ability to maneuver.” 


On this ‘Tito commented to his close crony, Mosa Pijade, 
“I did net give too many explanations to Grandpa, I merely 
asked for more weapons to carry out his instructions.” And 
Grandpa, in turn, sent word that there were ‘technical 
difficulties” which prevented the sending of more weapons. 

Next, it is well to remember that the party which Tito 
now leads is truly a Titoist Party. A bit of biography will 
help. ‘Tito was born Joseph Broz in 1892 in Hapsburg, 
Croatia. He was a war prisoner of the Russians in World 
War I. ‘There he was indoctrinated by the Bolsheviks, 
joined the Red Army, and got his first military training in the 
civil war that followed in Russia after World War IL. Sent 
back to Yugoslavia, he became Secretary of the Metal- 
workers’ Union of Zagreb. In 1928 he did a tour of duty 
of five years in jail, where he met Mosa Pijade, who was 
a fellow inmate, and their close friendship and collabo- 
ration began. When he got out of jail, he got a postgraduate 
course in the Lenin School in Moscow. 

From the Lenin School he was sent to Paris to carry on 
some important Comintern duties in connection with the 
Spanish Civil War. In Paris he steeped his hands in the 
blood of “The Purges” when the Blood Purges were carried 
into Spain and served to demoralize the Republican side in 
the Spanish Civil War. By this participation in the Purge, 
Tito rose from an obscure second rank figure in the Yugo- 
slav Communist Party to the chief of that party. For, those 
earlier leaders who had stood in his way and were his su- 
periors largely disappeared in ‘The Purges.”’ 

In 1941 the Yugoslav Party numbered 12,000 members. 
Less than 3,000 of them survived at the end of the Second 
World War, but by 1948 those 3,000 had swelled to 470,000 

most of whom never knew any leader but Tito. 

Now a glance at the Balkan Federation question. Dimi 
trov visited ‘Tito at Bled in the summer of 1947. Their 
principal subject of conversation was the setting up of a 
Balkan Federation. Dimitrov for Bulgaria and Tito for 
Yugoslavia issued a joint communique about the immediate 
steps for the setting up of a Federation of Balkan People’s 
Democratic Republics. Stalin reacted instantly with anger. 
Dimitrov was forced to retract and disclaim their joint 
initiative in articles which were published in PRAVDA and 
IZVESTIA. But Tito did not publish a disclaimer. This, 
therefore, is a key point in the break. 

Nevertheless in the autumn of 1947 (when the Comin- 
form was established as a public body with the primary aim 
of fighting the Marshall Plan and a secondary aim of setting 
up a federation of satellites in the Balkans under Soviet 
domination which would be just the opposite of a Balkan 
Federation such as Dimitrov and Tito had envisaged )— 
at that point Tito was still the shining example and his 
country the most advanced of all the People’s Democracies 
that had been created during World War II. The Comin- 


form headquarters were in Belgrade. Tito was regarded as 
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the outstanding of the Balkan leaders. Every one admired 
him for his power, for his having attained that power in- 
dependently, and for his general manifestation of independ- 
ence. Yugoslavia was being used throughout the world by 
Communists and fellow travelers as the model Communist 
state of those that had been newly born. Only after the 
open fight between Stalin and Tito were headquarters of the 
Cominform switched from Belgrade to Bucharest. 

Now let us examine the relations between Stalin and Tito 
during the critical period. Tito visited Moscow in April, 
1945. He came back with a twenty-year treaty of friendship 
and mutual aid, with a military mission to run his army, an 
economic mission to integrate his industry into the Soviet 
economic plan. And he learned, to his dismay, that that 
plan envisaged Yugoslavia as a kind of second-class agricul- 
tural, raw material, metal-producing land, subordinate in 
rank to Czechoslovakia, to Poland and to Hungary, for 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary were slated for a 
greater degree of industrialization. I do not have to tell 
you that Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary possessed a 
greater degree of industrialization at the moment they were 
taken over by the Communists. 

‘Tito was at that interview urged into open 
battle with his own people. One way in which Stalin keeps 
puppets as puppets is to get them thus into open struggle 
with their own people. He was urged to go head-on into 
forced collectivization of Yugoslav agriculture. He recog- 
nized that his army was to be reduced to an auxiliary troop 
of the Soviet Army and that the whole scheme reduced 
Yugoslavia to a subordinate part in a detailed blueprint from 
Moscow to all her satellites. He recognized, too, that far 
from “withering away,” this form of state domination was 
destined to grow stronger and the Soviet Empire would be 
ever more unified, and the Balkan portions of it ever more 
subjected and coordinated into that Soviet Empire. He was 
put before the dilemma that Yugoslavia was to remain as 
hefore-—poor, backward, weak, dependent, and subject to the 
will of greater powers, in this case the Soviet Union. 

He paid a second visit to Stalin in May and June, 1946. 
Here they went into more detail on the same matters. He 
learned that the U.S.S.R. was going to reorganize the Yugo 
slav Army with modern tactics and modern equipment. There 
was to be no national manual of arms in this thoroughly 
national Guerrilla Army, but it was to take the Soviet man- 
ual of arms, just as, a little later, Hungary was ordered to 
teach its soldiers to take commands in Russian as well as in 
Hungarian. ‘There was to be no national arms industry— 
generous equipment with weapons but if at any time they 
wore out or at any time Tito needed new munitions for 
them, he would have to come “hat in hand” to the Soviet 
Union once more. ‘There was a Soviet Mission to go to 
Yugoslavia and take virtual command of the Yugoslav Army, 
just as the Yugoslavs were permitted to send a Mission to 
Albania to take virtual command of the Albanian Army. 

The Soviet Intelligence was to teach the Yugoslav Intelli- 
gence how to operate and was to have such plenary powers 
that it could easily by-pass the Yugoslav Intelligence and act 
as an espionage system on Tito and his fellow Communists. 
The Soviet technicians were to get notably higher salaries, 
and, as the Soviet Army officers, were to get plenary powers, 
and be in key spots. 

VI. 

Tito left Moscow crestfallen and conferred with his 

Balkan confederates for closer cooperation to make counter- 


pressure so that the Communists of the Balkans would be 
treated with more wisdom (as he thought) and more dignity 


moreover 
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than had thus far been the case. For the moment all the 
leaders of the other Balkan countries looked to Tito for 
leadership, not realizing how far things would go. There 
followed a period of maneuver. The Comintern, or Comir- 
form, was ordering a sudden drastic turn to the “left,” in 
connection with the stepping up of its “cold war.” In Amer- 
ica, Browder was “ditched.” In Czechoslovakia, Masaryk 
and Benes were driven to their doom. ‘Tito, as a good Stalin- 
ist, recognized the symptoms and made a sudden ultra-left 
swing himself—went away to the “left’”’ of the orders which 
he expected would come from Moscow any day, and an- 
nounced that he would be determined ‘to liquidate imme- 
diately all remanants of Capitalism in trade and in industry 
and agriculture.” This drastic turn to the left is something 
for which Yugoslav economy and Yugoslav agriculture are 
still paying the penalty at the present moment, as each day’s 
budget of news indicates. 

Stalin was as smart as Tito and when he saw Tito taking 
this left turn on his own so that he could not be criticized 
as an “opportunist,” he recognized that this meant “fight.” 
And so the Politburo of the Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union began secret consultations with selected members of 
other Central Committees concerning Tito’s “errors” and 
Tito’s ‘excessive independence.” And the Cominform (which 
had been set up for the fight on the Marshall Plan) now 
sharpened its offensive instruments for a major war on Tito 
and Titoism. 

In late 1947 the Cominform met in Belgrade—on Septem- 
ber 27—and Tito was still a leader among the Cominform 
leaders. He criticized heads of other Communist Parties for 
their timidity. He was shown sympathy by Dimitrov, by 
(jomulka, by Gheorghiu-Dej of Rumania. Even Thorez and 
‘Togliatti, who were present, were hesitant and showed some 
admiration for the courage and the independence that Tito 
was showing. Zhdanov, representing the Soviet Union, was 
also friendly to Tito, but he was in the beginning of his 
eclipse in the Soviet Union and died in 1948. His people 
were rapidly removed from places of power. 

At the beginning of March, 1948, the Vice Premier of 
Yugoslavia, Kardelj, went to Moscow in a vain effort to 
persuade Moscow to send more machinery for the purpose of 
the industrialization of Yugoslavia. He came back empty- 
handed. On March 18, the Soviet government secretly with- 
drew all military advisors and instructors from Tito’s Army, 
charging that they were “surrounded by hostility.”” On 
March 19 they withdrew all civilian missions, charging “a 
lack of hospitality and a lack of confidence.”” On March 20, 
Tito demanded an explanation. 

He wrote to Molotov, ‘‘We are amazed. We cannot 
understand. We are deeply hurt. Openly inform us what 
the trouble is.” 

On June 29, 1948, the unsuspecting world was startled by 
the publication of a Cominform blast against Tito entitled, 
“Concerning the Situation in the Communist Party of Yugo- 
slavia”; and a Tito counter-blast, defensive in character but 
nevertheless obviously a counter-blast. The break was in the 
open. The period is an instructive one; it was a period when 
the Berlin crisis had come to a head. Berlin was being block- 
aded by the Russians. We were debating whether we should 
smash the blockade by running armored trains, properly de- 
fended, through the blockade lines. 

At that time the Soviet military men were considering a 
military plan in case open war should begin. That military 
plan involved something which was of great importance to 
Tito and helps to explain Stalin’s attitude towards Tito’s 
Army. The plan was to smash westward, through Germany, 
in a frontal attack towards France and the Atlantic; but, at 
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the same time to outflank France by sending an army through 
the relatively less mountainous areas of Yugoslavia into Italy, 
following the valleys of the Po and the Adige and the Plains 
of Lombardy ; then striking up into France through the most 
accessible of the passes, thus hitting our troops from the rear 
at the same time they were being hit from the front by the 
major forces of the Soviet Army. 

This makes clear why it was that Stalin conceived of 
Tito’s Army not as a guerrilla force to defend the moun- 
tains against invasion (for the only conceivable invader was 
the Soviet Union), but as an auxiliary troop to serve the 
Soviet Army and to become a part of it in that outflanking 
movement in case war should actually break out. Stalin in- 
sisted upon equipping Tito’s troops to be such an auxiliary 
force in a Soviet regular army while Tito dreamed of main- 
taining his troops as essentially mountaineer guerrillas to de- 
fend the sovereignty and independence of Yugoslavia in case 
of any attack. 

This period was one in which U.N.R.R.A. supplies had 
been completely used up and the Yugoslav Trade Delegation 
in Moscow was begging in vain for aid in the industrializa- 
tion of the country to get its Five Year Plan of Industrial- 
ization under way. It was directed instead to gear its min- 
erals and ores into the more advanced industries of neighbor 
countries and of the Soviet Union. 

VII. 

This brings us to the notion of Kremlin Imperialism, 
which ‘Tito’s break has made so clear. ‘The subordination ot 
the Yugoslav economy into the over-all plans and profits of 
Soviety industry; the attempt by the Soviet Union to get 
pro-consul’s rights and extra-territorial status for-its agents ; 
its ambassador to be entitled to interfere in Yugoslav internal 
affairs; its agents to have the right to access to state secrets ; 
its right to organize its own intelligence service to spy on 
the Yugoslav leaders, to be exempt from Yugoslav espionage 
and to recruit Yugoslav citizens as Soviet spies; its insistence 
that Soviet officers should get three or four times as much 
salary from Yugoslavia as the Yugoslavia generals and to 
have over-riding powers; its insistence of the rights of the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union to interfere in the 
affairs of the Communist Party of Yugoslavia and of the 
Yugoslav state. 

Now Soviet Imperialism combines all the imperialisms 
that have ever been invented in the long history of man: 
from the most ancient direct pillage and plunder and kid- 
napping of populations and extermination of elites to leave 
peoples leaderless, and the sowing of waste lands for strategic 
purposes, to the early 20th Century form of economic pene- 
tration, and then it has super-added its own forms of expan 
sion of the total state through terror, concentration camps, 
deportations, police systems and the like. 

Let us examine for a moment what we might call “classic 
economic Imperialism.” The Soviet Union had set up (as 
‘Tito has now made clear by publishing the documents) mixed 
companies, juspad and justa—shipping and aviation. Theo- 
retically, the stock is owned 50-50 by the Soviet government 
and the Yugoslav government, but the Soviet government 
paid in only 9.83% of its share during the period in which 
the Yugoslav government had paid in 76.25% of its share. 
The managing director in Yugoslavia was a Soviet appointee ; 
his assistant was a Yugoslav who was ignored for all prac- 
tical purposes. Soviet planes were allowed to fly into Yugo- 
slavia, but Yugoslavia planes were not allowed to fly into 
the Soviet Union. Yugoslavia paid 52% more for her freight 
shipments on the Danube than the Soviet Union did and 
30% more (for reasons that are not clear to me) than any 


Soviet IMPERIALISM 


other satellite did. In other words, here was a system of 
direct economic exploitation thinly disguised under the guise 
of an equal partnership. 

Similarly, the army equipment of Yugoslavia was left 
without replacement parts to keep it in subjection. Yugo- 
slavia sent metals (principally iron) to Czechoslovakia and 
had asked in return for machinery in order to manufacture 
trucks. Czechoslovakia under Soviet orders sent not machin- 
ery to manufacture trucks, but sent trucks, meaning “you 
will never manufacture your own trucks.”’ Yugoslavia found 
all its molybdenum monopolized by the Soviet Government. 
Its cost of production was fantastically high—500,000 dinars 
per ton, according to the Yugoslav White Book; but the 
Soviet monopoly paid only the world price—instead of 
500,000 dinars, 45,000 dinars—so that Yugoslavia lost 
455,000 dinars on every ton that was delivered, and the 
more it delivered the more it lost. 

linally, in this relation of metropolis to colony there was 
an ill-concealed basic contempt. One example will suffice: 
In one of the notes of the Soviet government to the Yugo- 
slav government, dated August 30, 1949, you will find this 
sentence: ‘The puppy is feeling so good that it barks at the 
elephant.”’ Nevertheless, the puppy has so far checked the 
elephant, so we must now examine how the puppy managed 
to hold the elephant at bay. 

First, Stalin had unexamined illusions as to the absolute- 
ness of his own power. Up until that time no one had been 
able to stand against him. ‘Trotsky, Bukharin, Zinoviev- 
they all looked bigger to him than did little Tito, but at 
his breath they were blown over. He had only, he thought, 
to sound the trumpet and the walls of Tito’s pocket Kremlin 
would collapse; he had only to hurl an anathema and Tito 
would vanish in a puff of smoke. Not only Bukharin, Trot- 
sky and Zinoviev proved vulnerable to his anathema, but he 
had no difficulty with Poland, Hungary and Rumania. How- 
ever, lito had a power center of his own just out of reach. 
Moreover, he was the perfect disciple—a kind of pocket 
Stalin. 


VIII. 


In the chess game which now ensued they both played by 
the same book. He was able to anticipate each move. Every 
time Stalin touched a piece, he envisaged the entire altera- 
tion of configuration of the game—for he was playing the 
same game. He was invited to Moscow to parley—he po- 
litely declined the invitation. He was invited to Bucharest 
to parley at the Second Cominform session—he stayed away. 
Attempts were made to assassinate him—he, protected him- 
self well, though not as cautiously as Stalin does. 

But there is an invisible wall which helps to protect him. 
‘There is danger in assassinating him before he has been dis- 
redited, before he has gone through the process of acknowl- 
edging his errors, discrediting himself, spitting in his own 
face, crawling, apologizing and doing all the other things 
that Cominform leaders have to learn to do at certain stages 
in their careers. Only then could he be safely exterminated, 
confessed-“purged,” or assassinated. But to assassinate him 
before this has happened is to make a banner and a martyr 
of him. This, too, protects him. A coup d'etat was tried 
against him, but he comes from a land where people, as they 
say in Mexico, “learn to get up early”; that is, he drew first. 

In April 1948, before the open break, he threw Hebrang 
and Zujovic in jail, recognizing that they were secretly or- 
ganizing a Stalinist faction in his party. Hebrang is still in 
jail. When General Jovanovic, who was trained in Moscow 
and returned to serve in his army, packed his bags one night 
and made for the frontier, Tito seemed to get the jump 
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again and Jovanovic was shot trying to escape. 

A “revolution” in Yugoslavia has been called for, and 
called for, and called for—but the call falls on deaf ears. 
Tito, who had enormous opposition in his own country, un- 
doubtedly has less opposition today than he had when Stalin 
attacked him, rather than more opposition. With his in- 
ternal opposition, every knock from Stalin is a kind of boost. 
He was gradually moved over into the position of a national 
hero. Without ceasing to be a Communist, he is also in the 
position of a national hero defending Yugoslavia’s inde 
pendence against a great bullying power. Therefore, Stalin's 
committees in exile have been branded as “puppets,” “trai- 
tor,” and ‘Tito himself is a hero even with the people who 
resent his total state regime. 

Charging ‘Tito with ingratitude and lack of discipline has 
not proved effective, so Stalin has tried more complex ideo- 
logical attacks. But an ideological attack permits an ideolog 
ical defense. ‘The Cominform has said that Yugoslavia has a 
police regime, terror, no party democracy, holds no party 
‘Tito answers, “You have a police regime; you 


congresses. 
also, have no party democracy; you hold 


have terror; you 
no party congresses.”’ 

So every article of the indictment has become a fortiori 
an article of the indictment of the Stalin regime itself and 
this is the most distressing thing that had happened to Stalin 
since he came to power. Gradually Tito has stepped up his 
defensive until it has become an offensive, and he has done 
it with rare tactical skill. Today the Soviet regime is truly 
on the defensive against this tiny, ridiculous ‘puppy who is 
barking at the elephant’’; on the defensive because from in- 
side the Communist camp come the clear words of truth 
about Soviet Imperialism and Soviet terror and Soviet ruth- 
when they come from non-Communists, have 
less effectiveness. ‘This is the true crack in the Kremlin wall 
of infallibility. “herefore, Stalin cannot tolerate it and re- 
fuses to tolerate it but he tries expedient after expedient, 
move after move, and every time playing by the same book, 
having gone through the same hard school, having a some 
‘Tito out-guesses him and blocks 


lessness which 


what better moral case, 
each move on his party. 

‘There are only two possible moves which might bring 
results. One of them is to run all his neighbor states into 
an attack—-an open war upon him. This is too dangerous. 
Danger No. |—that the armies of the Balkan neighbor states 
are themselves infected with some admiration for this asser- 
tron of independence of a Balkan power; Danger No. 2 
Tito has (on a Balkan scale) a mighty good army and may 
not be overthrown without the intervention of the Soviet 
Union. Danger No. 3 (and largest of all)—during the 
period when Stalin wants neither total peace nor total war 
he cannot risk an open attack upon Tito, for out of a local 
war too easily can come a total war. 

Now there is a certain logic to Tito’s position which we 
in the democratic lands watch with the closest attention. He 
is engaged in a critique of Stalinism which has ended with 
a complete rejection of Stalinism. Nevertheless, the structure 
of his own state is still basically Stalinist in character: that 
is to say, he still has his political prisoners; he still has his 
forced collectivization; he still has his one-party state; he 
still has his secret police; he still has his terror—all the 
things he learned from Stalin. He has glossed them over a 
bit, undoubtedly softened them a bit as his relations with 
his own people become less tense; nevertheless, the structure 
is there. But the logic is one which compels him anxiously 
to reexamine that structure. I do not say to dismantle it- 
that is what we are watching with interest—but certainly 
he is constantly reexamining it. 


The logic also of his position requires him to seek allies. 
He has been forced into calling off the war on Greece and 
in Greece. He has been forced into closer relations with 
(jreece, Turkey, Italy and Austria (which is all that is left 
of the possibilities of a Balkan Federation against Soviet ag- 
gression). He has been forced to apply for help from the 
Free World, and we have given him help, and that too has 
its logic. We have not made conditions. We have had much 
debate as to whether we ought to make conditions and what 
conditions we ought to make, but the fact is that we have 
made no conditions. We are not endorsing his internal re- 
gime, but, on the other hand, neither are we making our 
critique of this internal regime a major criterion at present. 
The major criterion is that he represents a crack in the 
Cominform. He represents a Communist defiance of Com- 
munist aggressive Imperialism that emanates from the Soviet 
Union, and he represents a struggle for independence of his 
country against the Soviet Empire. These things we are pre- 
pared to support to the extent that we are now supporting 
them because in the kind of world in which we live they are 
definitely assets, creating a better situation rather than a 
worse situation. 

The full logic of his position is limited by his own dog- 
mas and predispositions. I have recently spoken with Bebler 
and I found that Bebler, Kardelj and Pijade (who are the 
major theoreticians of ito-slavia) are approaching very 
tenderly the question of re-examining Leninism. They are 
grave and bold in re-examining Stalinism. They are at the 
point now in their thinking where they are asking them- 
selves, “Shall we also re-examine Leninism to see if in Lenin, 
too, there was some imperfection which gave rise to Stalin- 
And they are beginning to come to the conclusion that 
How far that process will go, I do not venture 


ism?” 
there was. 
to predict. 

The final thought that I would like to leave with you is 
this: there is also logic to Stalin’s position. Leninism was 
defined by a Russian Marxist once as “Marxism a la tartar” 
(Marxism with tartar sauce). If that is true, we will have 
to find a much more drastic qualification for Stalinism. It 
is a kind of mountaineer blood-feud Marxism, geared to a 
total state and an aspiration to total rule of the world. But 
there within the Marxist-Leninist-Stalinist camp Stalinism 
has suffered its first check. And I do not believe that Stalin 
is so dumb as not to learn from what has happened. 

Just as the British after 1776 never lost another colony, 
so Stalin has determined after June, 1948, never to permit 
another Tito and never to lose another Yugoslavia. But 
Rritain’s response was appropriate to the organic nature of 
the British regime. It was a slow, hesitant, blundering but 
incessant loosening of the bonds, until the British Empire 
changed (and is still changing under our eyes) into the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations. 

We have watched India break the bonds and yet remain 
a part of the Commonwealth. I hope (and believe) that we 
will yet watch Egypt break the bonds and remain in organic 
relation to the Commonwealth. We have watched Ireland 
(where the situation was more tense certainly than in Egypt) 
break the bonds of colonialism and yet remain a part of the 
Commonwealth. So with Burma. In other words, the proc- 
ess continues and Britain has never lost another colony be- 
cause according to its own inner nature it has gradually 
loosened the bonds. 

Now according to the inner nature of the Stalin regime 
the direct opposite procedure is taken—to tighten the bonds. 
Being the ruthless total state that it is and Stalin being the 
kind of man he is, he can think of nothing but to squeeze 
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tighter; to coordinate the countries more rapidly into his 
machine; to hasten the conflict between rulers and ruled; to 
remove those who have any roots in their own country and 
put in their places puppets who are completely dependent 
upon him; to let loose a hail of blood purges, executions of 
faithful and devoted Communists like Laszlo Rajk, Traicho 
Kostov, Clementis, Gomulka, and like loyal collaborators 
such as Foreign Minister Jan Masaryk of Czechoslovakia. 
There has been a hail of accusations of Titoism, and one 
by one the men who have national roots in their own coun- 
try. In their own Communist Parties and in their own labor- 


ing classes—these men have been executed in advance of the 
possibility that they may some day commit the crime of con- 
sidering the interests of their country as different from the 
interests ef the Soviet Empire. 

However, there is also a danger in that method of solving 
the problem of ‘Titoism. When you draw the bonds tighter 
and tighter you augment the potential discontent. Thus the 
Soviet Empire appears to grow tighter and stronger with its 
more ruthless coordination of all of its parts, but at the same 
time that introduces fresh elements of weakness into every 
one of the lands that Stalin dominates. 
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F one takes a very quick and superficial glance at some 
of the census figures on retailing, he might conclude that 
nothing much has happened in recent years—that the 

field is one of great stability, at least as far as type of opera- 
tion is concerned. Even if he should go back as far as the 
first census figures covering 1929, he would find department 
stores doing from 8 to 9 per cent of all retail business, a 
figure which is still valid today. “twenty odd years ago and 
still today he would find mail order sales at between | and 
2 per cent of all, cooperative and house-to-house sales at 
something less than one per cent, chain store sales of 21 to 
22 per cent and sales of independent stores (including the 
retail outlets of voluntary chains) of 67 to 69 per cent.’ 
There are no lessons here, he might exclaim, since nothing 
has happened! Retailers, he might continue, have not had 
twenty years of experience; they have just had the same 
yearly experience twenty times! 


‘THe Law or CHANGE 


‘To those who have lived in retailing these last twenty 
years, such a conclusion would be absurd indeed. It over- 
looks the fact that within such designations as “department 
store,” “independent store,”’ and “chain store” many changes 
have taken place. Shopping centers, self-service, cycle billing, 
lifo, supermarkets, branch stores are but a few of the devel- 
opments which occupied little, if any, space in retailing lit- 
erature twenty years ago. 

Moreover, there have been great changes in the fortune 
of individual firms. Many independents of twenty years ago 
are now the successful operators of rapidly growing chains; 
others have closed their doors in failure. In 1914 both Fred- 
erick W. Loeser Company, one of greater New York City’s 
most respected department stores, and nearby Abraham and 
Strauss had yearly sales in the neighborhood of $15 million; 
today Abraham and Strauss is “in the black” at the 70-odd 
million dollar sales level while Loeser’s is closed following a 
liquidation sale.* While total grocery and combination store 
sales have gained about 360 per cent since 1940, Food Fair 
Stores, Inc. has shown the astonishing growth of nearly 900 

1 For sources and analyses of these Census data cf. C. F. Phillips, 
Marketing (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1938), XII-XVIII and 
D. J. Duncan and C. F. Phillips, Retailing Principles and Methods 
(3rd ed.; Chicago: Richard D. Irwin, 1951), chap. II. 

2F. J. Viser, “Requiem for a Department Store,” The New York 
Retailer, April, 1952, p. 2. 

31952 Annual Report for vear ending April 26, 1952, p. 8. 


per cent.2 Even as late as 1945 the sales of Sears, Roebuck 
& Co. were but one and one-half times larger than those of 
that other retail giant, Montgomery Ward; today it sells 
two and one-half times as much as does Ward.* 

In other words, instead of stability, the story of retailing 
in recent years is one of change, change, and more change. 
In fact, this is the first, and one of the most important, les- 
sons we can draw from recent retail history. And it is an 
important lesson because it suggests that even today’s most 
modern retailer can not rest on his laurels, that he must 
continue to change with the times or he, too, will be left 
behind in the fast-moving procession. Unless he follows new 
experiments in retailing, unless periodically he is willing to 
spend money to modernize his store or stores, unless—in 
brief—he is willing to be progressive, someone will be stand- 
ing here twenty years from now and point to him as the 
horrible illustration of the retailer who refused to recognize 
the law of change. 

SPECULATIVE BUYING 

A second lesson—one which the experiences of recent years 
indicate that we have not yet learned—is that speculative 
buying is an evil. 

Back in 1944 when Professor Duncan and I published the 
first edition of Retailing Principles and Methods we in- 
cluded a paragraph in one of the chapters on buying which 
appears essentially unchanged in the current third edition, 
as follows: 

Many retailers follow a policy of varying the length of 
the period for which they purchase according to whether 
they expect a rising or a filling price level. When rising 
prices are expected, buyers place large orders, in the hope 
of being able to resell at the higher prices and thus obtain- 
ing a larger-than-usual gross margin. When falling prices 
are expected, a very close hand-to-mouth buying policy is 
pursued. In regard to this policy, it may be said that, if 
the retailer is quite consistently right in predicting price- 
level changes, retailing is not the field for him. He could 
make a much larger income speculating on some com- 
modity exchange and not have the worry connected with 
the operation of a store. In other words, a retailer is in 
business to make a merchandising profit, not a speculative 
profit. If he wants to speculate, he does not need to bother 
with operating a store at the same time. ‘To put it very 


4 Business Week, April 5, 1952, p. 114. 
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bluntly: “Speculation is a profession in itself and does not 
under any circumstances come under the head of buying.’”® 


By this paragraph we did not mean to condemn the place- 
ment of larger-than-normal orders when necessary to main 
tain a flow of merchandise to a store, and this is sometimes 
necessary when other retailers are placing large orders in 
the expectancy of higher prices. But we did mean to condemn 
the practice of forgetting the merchandising function in the 
retailer's scramble to get an inventory profit. 

But the evidence of the last two years alone indicates that 
many retailers can not resist the temptation to speculate. For 
example, in the shoe industry early 1951 witnessed a sharp 
increase in raw material prices, “due to the fear of an all-out 
war. [-verybody, all down the line, almost without exception, 
tanners, manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, customers, 
mindful of price ceilings and rationing (during World War 
II), rushed in and purchased in excess of needs. Shoe prices 
rose with everything else. In due time the industry realized 
the situation was not comparable with the World War II 
situation. Correction and liquidation followed.”® What hap- 
pened in the shoe industry was duplicated in field after field, 
although the time schedules were somewhat different. 

Some retailers have been honest enough to admit to their 
stockholders that they have been speculating with their 
money. The latest semi-annual report of one shoe chain 
which, in the president's words, “reflects a disappointing six 
months operation,” contains this sentence: 


Last year our judgment dictated a large inventory posi- 
tion and during the early part of the current period we 
experienced an extremely sharp decline in the price of hides 
and leather which was reflected in the price of shoes mak- 
ing it necessary for us to take drastic inventory markdowns 
which were the largest we have ever taken in so short a 
period of time.’ 


A department store president acknowledges the unfortunate 
impact on earnings—-and I use his own words—of “mark 
downs necessary to reduce abnormally large inventories ac- 
cumulated in the latter part of 1950 and early 1951.8 Both 
the president and the board chairman of still another firm 
admit their error in these words: “It was during this period 
(late 1950 and early 1951) that your management, aided 
and abetted by Government prophecies of impending short 
ages and increased prices misjudged the productive power of 
our great nation. ... [hus, a good portion of 1951 was spent 
in correcting inventory excesses.’”® You will note that in this 
case management engages in the good old American custom 
of placing all possible blame on the government! 

The plain fact seems to be—and the lesson we should 
learn, although I have no hopes we will—is that retailers can 
not consistently outguess the market. This was a difficuit 
task twenty-five years ago; today, when so much depends on 
unforeseen world events and the unpredictable action of Big 
Government, it is impossible. As a matter of fact, it was 
the department store merchants, who probably spend more 
time and money than any other group in an effort to forecast 
the future, who did the poorest job in this connection in the 
1950-51 period. Personally, I agree with the statement that 
“Merchants spend too much time trying to outsmart the 


5 Op. cit., pp. 244-5. The quotation in the last sentence is from 
H. T. Lewis, Procurement: Principles and Cases (Chicago: Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., 1948), p. 602 

61951 Annual Report, Melville Shoe Corporation, p. 3 

7 Semi-annual Report, Spencer Shoe Corporation, May 31, 1952 

81951 Annual Report, Ed. Schuster & Co., Inc., p. 3 

® Annual Report, Bullock's, Inc., for year ending January 31, 1952, 
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future. They should buy for known customer demand and 
get a good turnover and stop speculating on when to jam 
their warehouses and when to empty them.””!° 


‘THE Consumer Is Stitt Kino! 


Every once in a while I still come across a retailer who has 
not yet learned the elementary lesson that “the consumer is 
king.” I met several of them last summer in the course of 
a trip to the West Coast. One wanted to determine exactly 
where I should sit in his restaurant, despite my desire to sit 
elsewhere. When we reached an impasse in the final decision, 
I exercised my consumer-king rights and enjoyed dinner in 
another restaurant. But that experience was exceptional. It 
is a pleasure to report that in the course of an 11,000-mile 
trip extending over five weeks and involving contact with 
hundreds of retail establishments of all sizes, types, and fields, 
there was widespread recognition that the retailer’s function 
is to serve the public. There was even evidence that many 
retailers and their employees have caught the spirit of Edgar 
A. Guest's “Good Business.” 


If I possessed a shop or store, I'd drive the grouches off my 
floor! 

I'd never let some gloomy guy offend the folks who come to 
buy; 

I'd never keep a boy or clerk... 
his work, 

Nor let a man who draws my pay drive customers of mine 
away. 


with mental toothache at 


I'd treat the man who takes my time ... and spends a nickel 
or a dime 

With courtesy, and make him feel that I was pleased to close 
the deal, 

Because tomorrow, who can tell? He may want stuff I have 
to sell, 

And in that case, then glad he'll be to spend his dollars all 


with me. 


The reason people pass one door... to patronize another 
store, 

ls not because the busier place . 
or lace, 

Or special prices, but it lies .. 

eyes; 

only difference, 1 believe, is in the treatment folks 

fll 


.. has better silks, or gloves, 
. in pleasant words and smiling 


/ he 


receive: 


Certainly the actions of retail leaders during the last few 
years indicate that to them the consumer is still king. In 
many ways they have been adjusting their operations better 
to meet customer wants. Shifts in store hours represent an 
illustration of my point. ‘To operate longer hours, and es- 
pecially to remain open evenings, creates employee relation 
problems which the retailer would like to avoid.'* But he 
also knows that “population shifts, automobile and transit 
congestion, transportation costs, the five-day work week, 
working husband and wife, and other phases of 1952 living 
and shopping habits’’!® are creating a desire on the customers’ 
part for evening hours. And so, in all sections of the coun- 
try—Baltimore, Milwaukee, Chicago, Los Angeles, Dallas, 

J. W. Wingate, “Inventory Speculation The New 
York Retailer, November, 1951, p. 20. 

! Quoted by permission of Mr. Guest 

12'To illustrate, note the “protest meeting of more than 1,000 
unionized emplovees of eight downtown Philadelphia department 
and specialty stores” against the possible extension of evening hours. 
Woman's Wear Daily, April 10, 1952, p. 50. 

13 [hid. 
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Kansas City—we find a trend toward multiple night open- 
ings. In some areas food stores are even on a seven-day- 
week basis. 

The strong trends toward branch stores and shopping 
centers grow from the same basic recognition of consumer 
wants. Population shifts from central districts in cities to 
suburban areas, the refusal of the busy housewife to devote 
as much time as formerly to shopping, increased use of the 
automobile, traffic congestion, and lack of economical park- 
ing facilities in central business districts have made it con- 
venient for the customer to patronize branch stores and es- 
tablishments located in outlying shopping centers. Retailers 
have both recognized this consumer desire and respond to it. 

As an aside may I say that branch store operators in a few 
areas where such stores have been opened in great numbers 
are soon to learn another lesson—a lesson which some super- 
market operators have already learned. Listen to the testi- 
mony of this supermarket executive: 


In our area, supermarekets are getting to be so close to- 
gether that the housewife can walk from one to the other 
and buy the “hot shots” in each place. This reduces your 
gross about 2 per cent. If operators would recognize that 
no super market should be within a half mile of another, 
unless the density of population is very heavy, we would 
all do a lot better.*4 


CoNsSUMER MOVEMENT AND COOPERATIVES 


The actions of consumers in recent years indicate that, in 
general, they are quite satisfied with the retailers’ efforts to 
serve them—to treat them as king. If they were not, | think 
we might find them rushing to join consumer’s cooperatives 
or looking for aid in the Consumer Movement. In fact, they 
are doing neither. Consumers Union, which seeks to aid 
buyers through a merchandise testing program, has achieved 
a monthly circulation for its official publication of but 500,- 
000 copies.'° Cooperatives have attracted so few members 
that they account for less than one per cent of our retail sales, 
although they do 24 per cent of Sweden’s retailing, 35 per 
cent of Finland’s, and 50 per cent of Iceland’s.1® So far the 
prediction which I made to this Conference at its 1945 ses- 
sion seems safe. Let me repeat it (although I have already 
warned you how dangerous it is to predict the future) : 


. cooperatives have not yet reached the peak of 
their growth . they will not become a major factor in 
retailing in the next two decades. Why not? Because the 
evidence indicates that they cannot operate for less than 
aggressive private firms. Neither can they buy for less. 
Finally, aggressive merchandising policies are as available 
to private firms—and perhaps I should say, are more avail- 
able to private firms—than to cooperatives. And _ these 
three factors—operating cost, buying advantage, and mer- 
chandising policies—are the major factors in determining 
the growth of any kind of wholesale or retail institution.’ 


while . 


‘The lesson which we may draw from recent experience 
in this connection is this: if private retailers do a good job in 
14 Proceedings of the 1951 Mid-Year Meeting, Super Market 
Institute, p. 5. 

15 Leiter to the author from C. E. 
Union, March 7, 1982. 

16 J. C. Norby, “Consumers’ Cooperatives in Norway,” Journal of 
Marketing, Vol. XVI, No. 4 (April, 1952), p. 423. 

17 Proceedings of the Seventeenth Boston Conference on Distribu- 
(1945), p. 22. 


Warne, President, Consumers 
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serving as the consumers’ “purchasing agent,” they have little 
to fear from organized consumers. 


‘Tomorrow's Retait Execurives 


Although I can not offer statistical proof for the statement, 
it seems to me that recent years have witnessed a great deal 
of unrest among retail executives—particularly among those 
just below the very top ranks. This unrest has reflected itself 
in a willingness to shift from firm to firm—seeking advance- 
ment by trading one firm against another, rather than from 
within a given company. ‘The net result is that many firms 
have had a great turnover among those it hoped would even- 
tually be able to take over top management jobs, and this 
very turnover has made it less possible for top management 
to let younger men take over. 

For those retail firms which wish to build a stable, hard- 
driving organization | wonder if there is not a lesson to be 
learned from this unrest. From conversation with many of 
those who have shifted from company to company I get the 
distinct impression they are not seeking money alone, al- 
though that has obviously been an important consideration in 
many instances. Instead their unrest reflects the validity of 
a saying of the late Harvey S. Firestone: “I have never 
found that pay and pay alone would either bring together or 
hold good men.” 

What many of these younger executives are looking for is 
expressed in these statements which have been made to me by 
some of them. 

Said one: “Why doesn’t top management have a definite 
program for the periodic review of those of us who are com- 
ing along? We would like to know the answer to the ques 
tion: how are we doing?” 

Said two capable men who had openly sought positions 
elsewhere: “The two of us left the Blank Company simply 
because all decisions of importance were made by Mr. Blank 
and we were never consulted.” 

A similar reflection on top management in another firm 
was expressed in these words: “I never saw Mr. Blank 
(naming the general manager) except when he called us 
together to give us the very devil for failing to accomplish 
some goal he had set.” 

Now, please do not misunderstand me. I do not think re 
cent experience means that senior executives need to pamper 
those in the echelon below them, to reduce their hours or 
give them less work. Rather they want a greater feeling 
that they belong, that they are being watched, that they are 
important to the future plans of the firm. Companies which 
do not recognize these strong human desires are not reading 
correctly the reasons for rapid turnover among those who 
tomorrow must be depended upon to replace teday’s top man 
agement. Herein lies a major lesson for the firm interested 
in developing stability in its executive staff. 


“(GUESSING THE FUTURE” ON EXPANSION PoLicy 


With today’s high cost of construction, many retailers are 
spending uneasy hours wrestling with the question: shall I 
go ahead and remodel (or build a new store, or add more 
units) or shall I accumulate some cash and wait for the 
“rainy day”? ‘Those facing this question can learn something 
from the recent years’ experiences of Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

It is a well-known fact that since World War II these 
two firms have pursued contrasting expansion policies. Under 
the leadership of General Robert Wood, Sears has placed 
millions of dollars in new and modernized stores while 

Vard’s, under the save-for-that-rainy-day policy of Mr. 
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Sewell Avery, has waited to do the same thing at a lower 
price level. 

Io date the battle has gone in favor of Sears. 
pansion policy has given it new stores and mail-order branches 
which have increased its postwar sales by 154 per cent in 
contrast to a 66 per cent gain for Ward’s.’* Profits also 
show a contrast with a 212 per cent gain for Sears against 
a gain of 137 per cent for its rival. Perhaps most astounding 
of all is the fact that for each of the last seven years, Sears 
has earned a greater percentage return on its investment (in- 
cluding that made at the higher price level) than has Ward’s. 
While these contrasting results are due to many factors 
other than expansion policy (for example, it is rumored that 
occasionally there have been slight differences of opinion on 
various subjects among top management at Ward’s—a rumor 
which may have some connection with the turnover rate of 
Ward presidents and vice presidents), certainly the policy in 
this area has played an important role. 

But what if Mr. Avery’s rainy day had arrived (say) in 
1949 or 1950. Would he be today’s hero while General 
Wood, like another general, would have just faded away? 
Perhaps, but I doubt it. As a matter of fact, it is just at this 
point where I think we find one of the lessons to be drawn 
from the Sears-Ward episode. At no time in its expansion 
program did Sears financially over-extend itself. Although 
it invested many millions, it maintained a conservative cur- 
rent position, Even had the rainy day arrived, it could have 
continued to expand. In brief, it did not “pull out all the 
stops” and gamble everything on continued prosperity and 
a rising price level. Perhaps this is a good policy for those to 
follow who today are tacing a decision on expansion policy. 

Personally 1 think the ultra-conservative policy which 
Ward's adopted (a policy which has left it with millions of 
dollars in idle cash——at the end of its last fiscal year it had 
over $245 million in cash or equivalent, a sum equal to twice 
its current liabilities)'® is an illustration of how far one can 
on a long-range forecast of economic conditions. 


Its ex- 


go wrong 
Some Washington economists afforded another illustration of 
the same thing when at the end of World War II they gave 
us quite exact figures as to the unemployment we might ex- 
pect in the postwar years, figures which time demonstrated 
as quite absurd, ‘here are too many variables and too many 
unforeseeable events for us to be dogmatic about the future. 
In Maine Yankee language the lesson which recent years 
have to offer on expansion policy is this: keep your nose 
clean (which to you non-Yankees may be interpreted as “keep 
in a good financial position”) but go ahead. 


Far ‘TPRApDE 


If time were available I should like to deal at some length 
with the lessons we can learn from the recent “off-again, on 
again” history of Fair Trade. Not that Fair Trade in and 
of itself is particularly important, but rather because of what 
it signifies. For Fair ‘Trade is inconsistent with the type of 
free market economic system which some of us still believe 
is the only kind of system under which America can be both 
strong and free. ‘The recent action taken by Congress to 
restore it represents another step by that body to extend 
protection to groups who wish to escape from the impact of 
a competitive economy. 

Perhaps this desire of groups to believe in competition for 
others but not for themselves is the real lesson we should 


1% These statistics and those which follow are drawn from Business 
Wack, April 5, 1952, p. 114. 
19 Annual Report, January 31, 1952. 


learn from this recent experience. But we should also note 
carefully how the campaign to reinstate Fair ‘Trade was 
organized; how a relatively small group of retailers with an 
insignificant budget developed such a flood of “letters to 
Washington” that Congressmen, Senators, and, finally, the 
President—after sitting for some time on the fence with both 
ears to the ground (a position which is both uncomfortable 
and lacking in dignity )—supported the McGuire bill. This 
experience indicates that as long as we have tariffs to pro- 
tect producers, subsidy programs to support farmers, and 
wage stabilization boards to serve labor, we can probably 
expect fair-trade laws to remain in effect. 


GovERNMENT Price ConrTrot AND INFLATION 


Now, like the little boy going through the barbed-wire 
fence, just one more point and I am through. 

I would be happy indeed if I could conclude by telling 
you that recent experience indicates we have learned the basic 
lesson about government price control—the lesson that to 
avoid inflation we must rely basically on broad indirect con- 
trols, rather than upon the setting of individual prices or 
margins. But the lesson to draw from our approach to the 
Korean-inspired inflationary period is quite the opposite. As 
in World War II, once again we adopted price and margin 
controls and continued with an unbalanced budget, inade- 
quate credit restraints, and “soft” wage controls—the very 
things which make price and margin controls unworkable. 
For it is impossible to maintain prices and margins, even by 
law, unless we also attack the basic causes of inflation. 

“As a matter of fact, the adoption of direct price controls 
in a (less-than-all-out-war situation) is a positive evil. Such 
controls take our attention from a niore fundamental attack 
on the inflation problem. ‘hey create black markets, cause 
quality to deteriorate, disrupt distribution channels, and 
waste manpower both in deviating and enforcing them and 
om management’s part in trying to keep up with them.’’*° 
How much grief retailers would have been spared—and how 
much better off our citizens would be today—had we learned 
this simple lesson from World War II. 

If the inflationary pressures were soon to abate, I would 
not labor this point. But there is some evidence that they 
will not. Already they have been sufficient to reduce the 
value of the 1913 dollar to 33 cents and even the 1935-1939 
dollar to 51 cents. Those in the field of retailing, since they 
have daily contact with the 155 millions of Americans whose 
past savings and present earnnings are being dissipated, have 
some obligation to help them to understand the basic causes 
of these inflationary pressures and how to combat them. If 
we give them this understanding, I think we can, in the 
words of Marshall Field’s Board Chairman Hughston M. 
McBain, “have every confidence that in good time .. . the 
American people . . . will change the trend of events.’’?! 

‘This confidence in people to be wise in economic affairs 
is not a lesson to be drawn from the recent past; instead it 
is an affirmation of faith in the future—a faith in the good 
judgment of people once they have the facts. It is my hope 

and yours—that this affirmation of faith proves as valid 
as was the forecast by the weatherman who, seeing snow in 
the air, made this accurate prediction: “Today, snow; to- 
morrow, little boys on sleds.” 

20C, F. Phillips, “Price Control in a Less-Than-All-Out War 
Situation,” Journal of Marketing, Vol. XVI, No. 2 (October, 1951), 
p. 19%. 

21 Summary of Proceedings, Annual Meeting of Shareholders, 
Marshall Field & Company, April 22, 1952. 
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Armustice Day 


ITS TRUE SIGNIFICANCE 


By JACK LITTLE, Chief of Press Section, National Headquarters, The American Legion, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Delivered to the Students of Owensboro High School, Owensboro, Ky., November 11, 1952 


HE original Armistice Day, back in 1918, was so 

long ago that to many it has lost its true significance. 

None of you fine young people were on this earth at 
the time of that first Armistice Day. 

Why, many ask, should we observe Armistice Day today ? 
It marked the ending of World War 1... but that was 
three wars ago, they argue. 

Armistice Day, my friends, is by no means merely the 
anniversary of the ending of World War I. It is far, far 
more than that. 

It is a hallowed day, a sacred day ... really a day of 
opportunity . . . affording us the opportunity of pausing to 
search our souls and ask ourselves: 

“Am I sufficiently grateful for the precious heritage that 
has been bequeathed to me?” 

And what is this heritage . . . you ask? A Freedom such 
as no other people of the world have ever known in all 
history. Freedom established and fought for by Americans 
for more than 1 century and a half. Freedom of religion, 
to worship God as we choose . . . freedom of speech .. . 
freedom of the press . . . and freedom of our home, person 
and property. 

That, of course, is our Bill of Rights . . . but in addition 
to this Bill of Rights, we have a Bill of Duties . . . duties 
to maintain and defend those basic freedoms established by 
our forefathers. 

We are American! We are privileged to live in the most 
blessed area of the universe . .. and to go and come about 
it as we please. It is the land in which our educational ad- 
valltages are unmatched anywhere else on earth. It has 
within its borders more than one-half of the industrial capac- 
ity of the world. It is so rich in agricultural productivity 
that it can feed starving millions around the globe and still 
provide its own people with three square meals a day .. . 
the kind of meals of which most of the world’s hungry 
people have never dreamed. 

It is a country in which you can be a Democrat, a Repub- 
lican or a mugwump. You can be a Protestant, a Catholic 
or a Jew, without fear of anyone. You can be a master- 
mind or a screwball, and no one can put you in jail for it. 
You can start with a plow, an axe, a pen... or an Eisen- 
hower jacket . . . and wind up behind the Big Desk in the 
White House. 

This is America .. . and we live the American way of life. 

Who in his right mind could prefer to live in a police 
state, where you could not make a single move without 
going to the police headquarters to ask permission to go out 
of town for a weekend, to have a picnic or a card party, to 
change jobs, to move, to buy a railroad ticket, a suit of 


clothes or a loaf of bread? Or to attend schools where you 

are not taught to think for yourselves . . . where they crush 

free enterprise of thought or action? That is the kind of 

slave life in which hundreds of millions of people live today 
. in Russia and the satellite nations. 

The land of the slave cannot be the home of the brave! 

This, my friends, is why we should pause for somber re- 
flection this day. 

Were it not for those self-sacrificing men and women we 
honor today . . . brave Americans who have given their 
lives on the Altar of Liberty . . . we could not enjoy our 
American way of life. 

At the eleventh hour today we shall pause a minute . . 
one sacred, fateful minute .. . and with bared heads face 
the East and pay brief homage to our illustrious dead. 

We do not honor alone the heroes who . . . like the 
Unknown Soldier . . . died for us in World War I. We 
pay silent tribute to the heroic dead of a// wars. In the 
American Revolution, in the War Between the States, in 
World Wars I and II, and now in the conflict in Korea 

. they have given the last full measure of their devotion 
that we... you and |... might have this Freedom. 

Americanism has ever been synonymous with Godliness. 
Our Nation was founded upon a faith in our Creator. 
When the Pilgrims landed, their first action was to kneel 
and thank God for their deliverance from Tyranny. ‘The 
Bible, as well as the long rifle, was carried and relied upon 
by our pioneers along the wilderness trails. Our Founding 
Fathers asked Divine guidance when they sat down to frame 
our Declaration ot Independence and our Constitution. 

Our beloved Kentucky . the marvelous admixture of 
Bluegrass aristocracy and coonskin democracy . played 
a tremendous part in the building of this Nation . . . spir- 
itually as well as materially. Daniel Boone lived in a Ken- 
tucky cabin . . . Abraham Lincoln was born in one! 

The spiritual foundation upon which our great Republic 
was built is epitomized in the last stanza of the prayerful 
hymn “America”: 

Our fathers’ God to ‘Thee, 
Author of Liberty, 
To Thee we sing: 
Long may our Land be bright 
With Freedom's holy Light ; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King! 
And now .. . today we join in rededicating ourselves to 


God and Country. 
That, my friends, is the meaning of Armistice Day! 
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The American Politician 


WHY HE SHOULD BE 


RESPECTED AND ENCOURAGED 


By WM. HARRISON FETRIDGE, Vice President, Popular Mechanics Magazine, Chicago, Illinois 


Delivered at Motorists Mutual Insurance Company Convention, Lansing, Michigan, October 31, 1952 


HIS is indeed a unique opportunity. For as long as 

I can remember, | have served as an audience of one 

for what has seemed to be an endless parade of in- 
surance men. I have had insurance talked at me until it 
seemed to be coming out my ears. But look at me now! Be- 
fore me is a whole audience of insurance executives—and 
what a glorious revenge I am going to have! 

Seriously, | am delighted to be here for yours is a pro- 
fession of vast importance and you have honored me by in- 
viting me to address this meeting tonight. 

‘The invitation was made even more attractive by your 
chairman who gave me complete freedom te choose my own 
subject. This | have done with considerable care and | trust 
that | have chosen wisely. ‘he subject seems to me to be 
particularly timely and is, at the same time, one to which 
businessmen give entirely too little attention. 

We are now winding up a vital political campaign. ‘Three 
days hence we shall choose a new President of the United 
States. People everywhere await our decision for what we 
do is imperatively important to the entire world. 

This has been a most challenging campaign—with two 
outstanding Americans opposing each other—and I am in- 
clined to believe that no matter how it turns out our country 
will be in good hands. 

But as an American | am disturbed. ‘There have been so 
many charges and counter-charges during this and previous 
campaigns that politics and politicians have suffered severely 
in public esteem. Everywhere I hear people decrying the 
American politician and the American political system and 
frankly it seems to me that the time has come for us to take 
an objective look at the situation. 

Accordingly, I intend to speak tonight in defense of the 
American Politician. I think you will agree that he needs 
someone to come to his defense. 

Just for the record | must tell you that I have been on the 
outer fringe of politics for a long time. ‘Iwenty years ago | 
founded the Evanston Young Republican Club of Evanston, 
Illinois—and it is still thriving and still enthusing young 
men to get actively into politics. I have been a precinct 
worker for two decades and am the author of “The Repub- 
lican Precinct Worker’s Manual,” which is used throughout 
the United States. I have served as a campaign manager, 
advisor and in other capacities in politics in that veritable 
den of political iniquity, Cook County, Illinois. Out of all 
this I have learned te have a tremendous respect for those 
who devote their lives to political affairs. 

I respect the American politician for many, many reasons 
but I wish to speak of three of them tonight. First, the 
Politician is among our hardest working citizens. Second, 
the Politician gives much service for little pay. ‘Third, the 
Politician provides needed leadership for America. 

It has always been somewhat of a puzzle to me that the 
man who fought so lustily for the forty-hour week for 
Americans is one who works at least twice that at his job— 
the Politician. In fact, of all the people I know—with the 
possible exception of the family doctor—no man _ works 
longer hours, does more fatiguing, nerve wracking work 
than does the politician—from precinct worker to alderman 
to congressman to presidential candidate. 


Think if you will of the man-killing schedules General 
Eisenhower and Governor Stevenson have been through the 
Up at dawn... ten to twelve speeches a 
day ... 5,000 handshakes . . . breakfast, lunch and dinner 
conferences . . . press meetings . . . television addresses . . . 
radio talks . .. and noise in large and deafening amounts. 

How many of you have schedules to equal theirs? And 
how many of you could come through as they have done with 
such schedules ? 

‘Two months ago I had the opportunity to see at first hand 
what a presidential candidate goes through. | flew with 
thirty-five other Illinois Republicans to Denver to meet with 
General Eisenhower at the Brown Palace Hotel. He had 
been up since five-thirty a.m., had had breakfast with a dele- 
one conference atter another until his 
which was followed by two hours of 
questions. I-veryone trying to get at’ him everybody 
wanting to shake his hand . . . to catch his car... to have 
his picture taken with Ike. He was buffeted about like a 
cork in a big sea—and yet he took it all, smilingly, graciously. 
Frankly by heart went out to him in sympathy for his ter- 
rific schedule. As he left us travelling quickly towards an- 
other conference, | said to him, “General, how does this 
compare with the army?” He paused long enough to answer, 
‘It’s just as tough,” he said. Then he added ‘In some ways 
it’s tougher’. Then he flashed his famous grin and hurried 
away. | thought then that both Ike and Adlai were right in 
being reluctant candidates. Running for office is a man-kill- 
ing job. 

| saw the same schedule at the governorship level. Five 
years ago | served on Governor Dwight Green's Republican 
steering committee in Illinois—and I came to know the gov- 
ernor intimately and to respect him greatly. I cannot be- 
lieve there were many harder working public officials than he. 

I can recall vividly the pace at which he worked. There 
was one week I shall never forget. We began on a Monday 
morning with a breakfast conference—and until Friday 
night at about midnight we were in constant session—right 
through meals and with never a rest period. ‘The governor’s 
wife was in a hospital just a few blocks away but his sched- 
ule prohibited his visiting her. I thought then what my wife 
would feel in a similar situation. 

On Friday, our job completed, our exhausted committee 
headed for home and bed—that is, all except the governor. 
He had a breakfast meeting the following morning with 
some legislators in Springfield and had to spend the night 
driving to the capitol to be on hand for the appointment! 

Do you wonder that I said to him, “Why does anyone 
ever want a job like yours?” 

Spend an evening with your alderman or local political 
leader if you want to see a hard working man in action. I 
am willing to wager that his phone will hardly ever be still. 
He will have one call after another from his people seeking 
his help. Perhaps a boy is in trouble with the police. Per- 
haps someone is sick and needs hospitalization at the County 
hospital. Perhaps a family is broke and needs a job or food. 
Mr. Alderman and Mr. Ward Committeemen get those 
calls—and spend their days and nights looking after their 
people. 
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It’s their job, you say, and I say yes, that’s true, but what 
an enervating, nerve wracking job it is—and how grateful 
we all should be that there are men—and women—willing 
to give the time and strength to make our federal, state and 
local governments Zo. 

Perhaps if political leaders were highly paid for their ef- 
forts | would not now be coming to their defense tonight. 
But check all of the professions you know . . . doctor, lawyer, 
insurance man... none must live on less income than even 
the highest ranking public officials. 

How much do you think the governor of the various states 
earn for their labors? Maryland pays Governor McKeldin 
$4,500 per year; New Hampshire pays Sherman Adams 
$6,000 yearly; and Aibama, Idaho, Kansas, Montana and a 
number of others are only a thousand dollars or so more lib- 
eral to their chief executives. High man is Governor Dewey 
of New York at $25,000—and Mennen Williams here re- 
ceives $22,500. But even these salaries are small indeed for 
all the work these political leaders do. And you know that 
our congressmen must live on $15,000 yearly. State legisla- 
tors are scaled down accordingly as little as $5.00 per day 
per session. $3,000 yearly is the highest. 

No wonder we learn from history book that William 
Howard Taft was dead broke when elected President—so 
broke that he had to borrow money from his brother before 
entering the White House. And poignant indeed was his 
gratitude when his term as president was ended that he had 
saved a small nest egg from his then tax-free presidential sal- 
ary. In a lifetime of distinguished public service, he hadn't 
been able to put by a dime! 

Little wonder, too, that the Missouri senator, Harry Tru- 
man, recruited his wife Bess as his secretary—and that Sen- 
ator John Sparkman did the same. Little wonder that Adlai 
Stevenson appealed for funds to pay his appointees more— 
and that Senator Nixon accepted the selfless and obviously 
patriotic gestures of 78 Californians to help underwrite his 
busy office. 

I don’t believe there was a thing wrong with any of these 
situations—but I decry all of them and urge reexamination 
of the pay of public officials—and I urge respect instead of 
condemnation for the men who hold public office despite the 
financial sacrifice required. 

The third reason I #espect the American politician is that 
he provides the leadership for America in this critical hour. 

In the notable reference book, ‘‘Who’s Who in United 
States Politics,” there is a dedication which ought to be im- 
mortalized in stone. Here it is: “To the American Politi- 
cian... frequently abused . . . infrequently praised . . . but 
the backbone of the greatest nation on earth.”’ 

I subscribe 100% to that statement. The American poli- 
tician is frequently abused; he is infrequently praised ; he is 
the backbone of the greatest nation on earth. 

And we ought to give him the credit that is his due. 

Of course there are crooks and grafters among public of- 
ficials—entirely too many of them. ‘Too many who accept 
mink coats and refrigerators and cold, hard cash—but there 
are grafters and crooks among businessmen, and professional 
men, too—and among labor leaders,—even among men of 
the cloth. But you do not condemn all businessmen, all labor 
leaders, all churchmen because of the iniquities of the errant 
few. 

Why, then, must the word ‘politician’ be synonymous with 
graft and corruption when the contrary is largely the case ? 


I don’t believe there is a finer, more honorable person in 
our country today than the head of our biggest professional 
political organization. I speak of my friend but political ad- 
versary, Stephen Mitchell, Chairman of the Democratic Na- 
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tional Committee. The same holds for my neighbor, Jacob 
Arvey, Illinois’ Democratic political boss, whom I regard as 
one of the most brilliant and capable Americans 1 know. 
The only trouble with them is that they are misguided in 
their political philosophies! 

Among Republican leaders in my own Illinois, Morton 
Hollingworth Republican State Chairman, is a former pro- 
fessional Boy Scout executive. That background alone at- 
tests to his honor. 

And Edward Moore, Republican chieftain or boss, if you 
will, of Cook County, is as splendid an American as you will 
find anywhere. 

It is men like these .. . Steve Mitchell, Jack Arvey, Mor- 
ton Hollingsworth, Eddie Moore, professional politicians all 

. . who are so frequently abused and so infrequently praised. 

Yet they are the backbone of the greatest nation on earth 

. along with our governors and senators, congressmen and 
state legislators, aldermen and mayors, presidents and bu- 
reau heads. They are the ones who are providing the leader- 
ship that has made America great. 

A politician turned statesman, Theodore Roosevelt, broke 
the strangle-hold of Big Business in this nation way back in 
1901 when he vigorously prosecuted violators of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. ‘There was political leadership of a very 
high type. 

Some forty years later — when labor union monopolies 
were threatening the fundamentals of our country just as the 
industrial monopolists of the early era—a politician named 
Robert ‘Taft, over as bitter opposition as Teddy Roosevelt 
had had from industrialists, sold his countrymen on a law 
which controlled labor monopolies. Again, political leader- 
ship of a very high type. 

And a politician by the name of Arthur Vandenburg— 
from this great state of Michigan—provided the inspiring 
leadership that gave this country of ours a unified foreign 
policy in the important post war years. 

Actually, as you study American history, you must again 
and again give credit to politicians for the leadership they 
have provided since the days of Ben Franklin. There are 
only a handful of industrialists and labor leaders who have 
left their mark compared with that achieved by political 
leaders. 

But why should I be telling you this tonight? 

You are businessmen—specifically, insurance executives ? 
Your job is to insure men and buildings and machinery and 
a thousand other things so that if disaster strikes, the loss 
will be cushioned by your efforts. 

What interest have you in politics and politicians? Prob- 
ably not very much—if you are average business men. But 
you and | should have more interest in politics, and I be- 
lieve that more of us should actively participate in the busi- 
ness of government. More of us should hold public office. 
More of us should work to making our political parties 
stronger. 

Incidentally, on this point let me give you the advice that 
Vice President Charles Gates Dawes once gave me in the 
library of his Evanston home. ‘Get into politics early,” he 
said. “It becomes increasingly difficult the older you get.” 
From experience, I say Mr. Dawes was right. 

In other words, I think you should come to know the 
American Politician better and as you know him, you will 
respect him. And with your support—and the support of 
millions like you—he will be encouraged to continue on his 
long-hour, low-pay job because within him burns a hope 
that he can make his country a better place to live in—and 
your encouragement, gentlemen, may ignite the spark that 
will provide the needed, better leadership this country must 


have in the future. 
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